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Rebiew of N tly oaks. 


Lectures on Architecture, comprising the 
History of the Arts from the earliest times to 
the present day. By James Elmes, Archi- 
tect. London, 1821. C. and J. Ollier. 
8vo. pp. 432. 


Tuese able and entertaining lectures were 
delivered at the Surrey and Russell Institu- 
tions, London, and at the Philosophical 
Institution, Birmingham.* They do great 
credit to Mr, Elmes, and both scientifically 
and popularly discuss. his subject. Le 
writes with the fondness and zeal of a man 
in earnest with his profession, and anxious’ 
to make others love it as warmly as himself. 


This is the right tone for such a work. 


It would, however, hardly suit our mis- 
cellaneous sheet to enter at length into the 
historical views of our author, whose 
ground-plans and superstructures are all 
amply developed. We must leave-the an- 
cient Egyptians to their stupendous edifices; 
nor cau we even follow the Greeks through 
their exquisite rules and practice of the art. 
Suffice it to say, that the various styles of 
these nations, their faults, their beauties, 
tagether with the Roman schools, and the 
decline and revival of architecture, are all 
accurately detailed and aptly contrasted and 
illustrated. There are, indeed, parts in 
which we have the misfortune to differ from 
Mr. Elmes, and there are a few blemishes 


_in the volume as a literary composition; but 


for research and intelligence, we are free to 
say, that it is most deserving of public esti- 
mation. Our examples, in support of this 
opinion, shall be drawn from his observa- 
tions on native remains, and on modern art 
as exercised in Great Britain ; and, as these 
points are most interesting to the general 
reader, we shalf confine ourselves to them, 
and refer those who feel a deeper concern 
in the subject, to the very excellent work 
here offered for perusal. Speaking of the 
antiquities of Ireland, Mr. E., in-his 7th 
lecture, says,— 

“ From tours which I have recently made 
through some of the most interesting parts 
of Ireland for architectural antiquities, and 
from considerable investigation into its his- 
tory, I conceive that country to have been 
peopled originally from the East; the an- 
cient architecture, the ancient religion, the 
ancient language of Ireland, and those of 
the inhabitants of Hindustan, and other 
Oriental countries, coinciding in a wonderful 
manner.” 





_ * To the approbation of crowded auditories, 
we observe that Mr. Elmes has superadded 
the high honour of a dedication, by permission, 
to his Majesty. 





This he corroborates by a comparison of 
the language with Eastern dialects, and 
proceeds— 

“ The round towers of Ireland, of which 
I have a list of nearly seventy now remain- 
ing, are among the most singular and dis- 
puted buildings of antiquity. They resem- 
ble one another in general appearance, and 
vary from thirty to one hundred and thirty 
feet in height, and from thirteen to nineteen 
or twenty feet in diameter. Their resem- 
blance to the pillars or round towers of the 
East. cannot but be remarked. These struc- 
tures have opened to men of leisure and eru- 
dition a spacious field for conjecture. Gi- 
raidus Cambrensis. mentions them as early 
as 1185; John Lynch alludes to them in 
1662, and says, the Danes who entered 
Ireland, according to Giraldus, in 838, are 
reported to be the authors of our orbicular 
narrow towers. ‘ They were called,” he 
says, “clock theach, or the house of the 
bell.” Peter Walsh wrote of them in 1684, 
and Dr. Molyneux in 1727. Since these, 
Dr. Ledwich and Mr. Grose are the most 
satisfactory. Some writers think that they 
were watch-towers, or beacons, to observe the 
approach of an enemy, and others that they 
were merely belfries to wara the country 
round of danger, or to call the people to” 
worship, because they are mostly found 
near their ancient churches. To me this 
hypothesis appears quite unsatisfactory: the 
tower at Kilkenny, which I measured and 
investigated last spring, is, indeed, evi- 
dently older than the cathedral, the south 
transept. of which appears to have been 
shortened in its original building on account 
of the round tower, which is within a very 
few feet of it. Other antiquarian writers 
suppose them to have been the residences of 
anchorite monks, in imitation of eastern 
pillars, similar to that of Allahabad. Some 
few imagine them to have been places of 
penance, or purgatorial pillars, in which 
the penitent was elevated according to his 
crime, and descended as his offences were 
expiated. 

“‘ A description of one may serve for the 
whole; and I will take that at Monaster- 
boice, three miles from Drogheda. This 
fine tower is one hundred and ten feet high, 
and fifty-one feet in circumference, beauti- 
fully diminishing like the shaft of an antique 
Doric column. Its diameter is seventeen 
feet, and the thickness of the walls, which 
are built of a blue stone found in the neigh- 
bourhood, three feet six inches; the door 
is five feet six inches high, twenty-two 
inches wide, and six feet above the present 
level of the ground. The ancient church, 
which is close to it, is now in ruins. In 
the church-yard are two very old and curious 
crosses ; one, about eighteen feet high, co- 
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vered with sculpture, is called. St. Boyne’s 
cross, and is esteemed the most ancient re- 
ligious relic now in Ireland. It is of one 
stone, and is said to have been sent from 
Rome, and erected by order .of the. Pope. 
Among the sculptures on it, there is an in- 
scription in Irish characters in which is 
plainly legible the name of Muredach, who 
was for some time King of Ireland, aud died 
in 534, about a hundred years before the 
arrival of St. Patrick in that kingdom. 

“ This, however, is by no means the 
loftiest round tower; that of Drumiskin, in 
the county of Louth, heing one hundred and 
thirty feet high, and that of Kildare, or 
Chilledaire, being one hundred and thirty- 
three feet high, and only eighteen feet in 
diameter.. The latter extraordinary. build- 
ing, the walls of which are but three feet six 
inches:in thickness, is built of fine white 
granite to about twelve feet from the ground, 
and the rest of the blue stone of the country ; 
the door is fourteen feet from the ground. 
Chilledaire signifies the wood of oaks, and 
was a large ancient forest, comprehending 
the middle part of the present county of 
Kildare. In the centre of this wood was a 
large plain sacred to druidical worship, and 
now called the Curragh of Kildare, cele- 
brated as a race-course. 


“ My, next subject will be those very an- 
cient and rude structures in both kingdoms, 
commonly understood to be druidical re- 
mains ; and first, though briefly, of crom- 
lechs. These monumentsare called by the 
Welch. crwm lechew, or bowing-stones, be- 
cause they bowed before them in their ce- 
remonials of religious worship. Both the 
northern and eastern ancient superstitions 
ascribed divine qualities to monstrous un- 
hewn stones, which they adored as gods.* 
A circle of twelve, with one in the centre 
representing the prime deity, became a 
temple, within which they performed sacri- 
fices and other religious ceremonies, elected 
and inaugurated their kings, and held their 
courts of justice. 

“ Cairns, or immense conical heaps of 
stones: raised as a rude monument, are nu- 
merous in Ireland, and one can travel but 
little in the interior without frequently 
meeting them. 

“ Dr. Macpherson is doubtful whether 
the Cairns in the Scottish isles were reared 
by the Norwegians or Old Britons of Cale- 
donia; adding, that there are Cairns in 
Aberdeen.and Inverness, and in Caernar- 
vonshire, where the noftherns never pene- 
trated. : 

“ Near the town,of Naas, in the county 
of Kildare, I saw, last spring, among some 
ancient ruins of a round tower and other 





* Grose, vol. i. p. 6. 















relics, several under-ground_ caves beneath 
“the citclés, sich as ate alluded to in Os- 
sian. Go, Ferchios,’ says the poet, in‘his 
Fingal,* ‘go to Allad, the -haired son 
of the rock; his dwelling is in the circle of 
stones.” This Allad was a druid, and is 
called the son of the rock, evidently from 
his dwelling ina cave; and the circle of 
stones is the pale of a druidical temple. 
‘The hero then visits the druid, and Allad 
- gives him his answer; the hero’s reply to 
the priest proves the druid’s dwelling-place 
“to be in the cave. ‘ Allad,’ said the chief 
of Cromla, ‘ peace to thy dreams in thy 
cave.’ The holiness of caves was as firmly 
believed in as that of groves, and therein 
the druids performed divine offices, and 
taught their disciples. 

“ The architectural antiquities of Ireland 
present a fine unexplored field, to which I 
trust I may have leisure to turn more of my 
attention. There are ruins of between thir- 
ty and forty abbeys of splendid architecture. 
Those of Jerpoint and of the Black Abbey, 
in the county of Kilkenny, are finer than 
any I ever witnessed in England, not even 
excepting the far-famed Netley-Abbey, in 
Hampshire. Then there are their mounts, 
their cairns, and their caves; their round 
towers, their ancient cathedrals, and the 
modern Baalback, the deserted city of Kill- 
malloch, in the county of Limerick; _like- 
wise the remains of the seven churches at 
Glendaloch, in the county of Wicklow, and 
the bed of St. Keiven, immortalized by the 
muse of the Irish melodist; together with 
their cromlechs, which rival any in England. 


“ The cromlech at Tobin’s Town, in the, 


county of Carlow, forms a sort of rude tem- 
ple. On the west end is a porch, or por- 
tico, formed by two upright pillars, some- 
what round but irregular, each eight feet 
high, terminated behind by a broad flat 
stone, eight feet high.and nine feet broad, 
which, being set on the edge, makes a 
rags of six feet wide and ‘four feet deep. 
is is covered by the large sloping stone, 

or cromlech, which is twenty-three feet 
long, eighteen broad at the upper end over 
the portico, and six feet at the lower or back 
art, where it rests on small stones about a 
oot high, Its thickness at the upper end is 
four feet, and, at the lower, two. The 
under surface is plain, and the upper con- 
vex. The upper surface has a large chan- 
nel, from which branches a number of 
smaller ones: some antiquaries think these 
natural, others (with more probability) ar- 
_ tificial, and intended for sacrificial purposes, 
The sides are enclosed and supported by 
several upright stones from three to six feet 
high, thus forming a room or cell not unlike 
‘the Monopteral temples of the Egyptians, 
' eighteen het long, eight feet wide at the 
“upper or west end, and five at the opposite 
“one; eight feet high in front, and two be- 
had; secure from every incon- 
“venience of aveather. From the portico, 
westward, is'a sort of avenue fearly one 


“hundred and twenty feet long, formed. of 
small, irregular, artificial hi s. This 
. curious remain of ancient ‘Trigh architecture 
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is situated in a low plain field, near a ri- 


vulet, on thé road from Tullow to Hachets-’ 


town. 

“The other cromlech, at Brown’s Town, 
is in a field about a mile and a half from 
Carlow; it consists of an immense rock 
stone, raised on edge from its native bed, 
and supported at its east end by three rude 
columns. Ata smal distance is another 

illar by itself, nearly round, and five feet 
in height. The covering-stone, or crom- 
lech, is twenty-two feet ten inches long, 
eighteen feet nine inches wide, and four 
feet six inches thick at the upper part, hav- 
ing nearly two thousand cubic feet of stone, 
weighing ninety tons, and making, with the 
horizon, an angle.of thirty-four degrees. 

“A very singular specimen of ancient 
Trish architecture, which is certainly one of 
the most curious fabrics in these kingdoms, 
must be noticed,—the stone-roofed chapel 
of the ancient king Cormac, at Cashel, who 
was, after the patriarchal mode, both king 
and bishop, and flourished about the year 
908." It is supposed to have been erected 
abcut the year 1134, and dedicated to that 
celebrated royal priest; and yet Ware, in 
his Antiquities, says, that when Roderick 
O'Connor, King of Connaught, in the year 
1161, built a stone castle at Tuam, it was 
considered such an extraordinary work that 
the natives called it the Wonderful Castle. 
The aforesaid chapel of St. Cormac, at Ca- 
shel, is a regular ecclesiastical edifice, di- 
vided into a nave and choir, the latter nar- 
rowing in breadth, and separated from the 
nave by a wide arch. Under the altar tra- 
dition reports the remains of St. Cormac to 
be deposited. There is a striking resem- 
blance between this chapel and the church 
of St. Peter, at Oxford, with Grimbauld’s 
crypt beneath it.” 

e have been much struck with this 
sketch of Irish architectural remains, but 
must leave it for a still more rapid glance at 
modern English buildings. r. E. thus 
states his opinion of several :— 

“Roman or Italian architecture was 
brought into England under Inigo Jones, 
who was born in 1572, and whose distin- 
guished works at Greenwich, Whitehall, 
and Covent Garden, will ever secure him 
a place among names of the highest repu- 
tation. 

“ Sir Christopher Wren, an eminent ma- 
thematician and philosopher, as well<as 
architect, executed many of the finest 
buildings in London and other parts of 
England, in the modern style. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, inferior to none but St. Peter’s 
in point of magnitude, and undoubtedly su- 
perior even to that both in skilful construc- 
tion and design, will perpetuate his name 
to the latest erity. The exterior cupola 
of St. Paul’s is constructed of oak timber, 
and is sustained by a cone of eighteen-inch 
brick-work, which has a course of stone, 
the whole thickness, every five feet; and 
the intermediate parts are two bricks in 
length in thickness. This cupola was turned 
upon a centre, which supported itself with- 
out any standard from below. From the 





— 


“© Book v. p. 48, 





© Ware’s Ant. of Ireland, p. 52. 


inclined position of its supporting walls, it 
has little or no transverse pressures yet, 
for greater security, it is hooped with iron 
at the bottom. 

“ Of the great English masters who ftou- 
rished about this period, Jones was grand 
but unequal, as may seen in his cele- 
brated work, the Chapel at Whitehall, the 
conception of which, as a part, and but a 
small part, of an immense palace, is cer- 
tainly noble; its primary divisions few and 
simple, its openings iarge and handsome, 
but it is unequal in composition and m 
style. The play of light and shade produced 
by the breaks over each column is in a 
minute taste, the very opposite to grand. 


4 The Ionic specimen is one of the worst and 


most impure he could have chosen ; the mo- 
dillions do not belong to the order, and ap- 
—_ too nearly to those of the Corinthian. 

f one order upon another be admissible, at 
all events the Corinthian should not have 
been excluded for the purpose of introduc- 
ing the Composite. 

“ Wren was more equal and consistent 
than Jones; was possessed of more mathe- 
matical and general knowledge; was a man 
of amore expanded mind; but less of an 
architect by edueation, and had, generally 
speaking, less taste. Perhaps nothing of 
Wren's is equal in taste to Jones’s water- 

te at York-buildings, and nothing of 

ones’s equals in scientific construction ary 
thing of Wren’s. Jones's Gothic, as shown 
in Lincoln’s Inn Hall and Chapel, is de- 
cidedly bad; Wren’s in St. Mary Alder- 
mary, Bow-lane, is bold, if not quite pure; 
in the tower and pinnacles of St. Michael's, 
Cornhill, still better; and in the spire of 
St. Dunstan’s in the East, unexceptionably 
fine; perhaps this is the finest thing of its 
kind in Europe. St. Stephen's, Walbrook, 
has, I think, been extolled beyond its 
merits; although novel in principle, it is 
faulty both in construction and taste. 
His spire of Bow would alone immor- 
talize any man; so beautiful is it‘in form, 
so novel in design, and so dexterous in 
construction. 

“ The works of Vanbrugh are solid and 
judicious; but he neglected the lighter 
graces of his art, and is, with all his pic- 
turesque beauties, cumbrous and inelegant 
indetail. Swift’s epigram on this artist is 
pretty generally known:— 


£ Lie heavy on him, earth! for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


Yet Castle Howard and Blenheim will keep 
alive the name and memory of Vanbmgh 
among those of our greatest architects. 

“ Wyatt, who belongs more to our own 
times, and will be spoken of in my con- 
cluding Lecture, was richer and more 
le in his art than either Jones, Wren, 
or Vanbrugh. ually inventive, and with 
as fine a taste as Jones; less scientifie per- 
haps than Wren, but more‘admirable in his 
details than any preceding English architect ; 
he is at the head of our best school, from 
which has emanated all the finest works of 
the present day. 2 & e 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES -LETTRES. 


NEW SHETLAND. 

Tut lands discovered in the Antarctic re- 
gions, by Captain Smith, of Blythe, in the 
brig Williams, have been the subject of va- 
rious papers in the different periodical 
works which pay attention to such subjects. 
The Literary Gazette furnished the first no- 
tice of this discovery, and, not long after, 
one of the Edinburgh Magazines supplied 
some farther particulars, which we copied 
into our pages. There has not yet, how- 
ever, appeared any full and regular history 
of the new land, of which maps arid charts 
are now selling in all the principal shops 
in London. We have reason to believe 
that no official account is meant to be pro- 
mulgated from that high branch of our go- 
vernment to which such matters belong; 
and as events of this kind, though the lands 
be barren and frost-bound, are always cu- 
rious, as well as to a certain extent im- 
portant, we have procured for our Paper an 
authentic copy of the Journal kept on board 
the brig Williams during her second voyage 
to New Shetland,when employed by authority 
to examine and survey the coasts to which 
she had in the first instance been accidentally 
driven. Without going too minutely into 
details, we shall lay the prominent facts of 
this Journal before our readers; only pre- 
mising that since the English expedition 
took place, the two Russian frigates on a 
voyage in the same quarter, have (we un- 
derstand) cireumnavigated the New Shetland 
Islands, for so they turn out to be, and also 
the Sandwich Land of Captain Cook, thus 
proved to be another island. From the 
whole of these remarkable geographical dis- 
coveries it results that a very lucrative 
trade in seals may be carried on, as the sea 
absolutely swarms with these creatures, of 
great size, full of oil, and with the finest 
furs. In other respects animal existence is 
limited in variety, though not in the num- 
bers. of particular species. The shores are 
covered with penguins, which even disputed 
possession with the human visitors. ere 
ate gulls, albitrosses, and one land bird 
about the size of a pigeon. The sea-ele- 
phant also inhabits these dreary parts, and 
whales are very numerous, but excessively 
lean and poor. No fish were caught or 
seen, and the only conchological products 
on the shore were the empty shells of 
limpets. 

JOURNAL. 

The brig Williams was taken up on the 
part of the British government, and fitted out 
by Captain Shireff, of H, M.S. Andromache. 
Every exertion was used to equip her; 
tise peor for twelve months were: put on 

rd, and water for 90 days, besides four 
bullocks, and a large supply of live stock. 
On the 19th of December, 1819, the master 
of the Andromache, an assistant surgeon, 
three midshipmen, and a crew amounting 
altogether to twenty-six, hoisted the British 
pendant, weighed, and stood off. On the 20th 
they took their departure from Valparaiso. 

men were divided into three watches, 
and put on an allowance of three quarts of 
water per man daily. 

On, Christmas-day an extra allowance of 
tog, and a dance to a fiddle, rigged for the 





occasion, made all hands merry. “ On the 
30th, (we quote the Journal,) our latitude 
was 33° 9’ S. six miles to the southward of 
Valparaiso, which we had been nine days 
in obtaining. Soon after, in longitude 84° 
8’ 15” W., we first got the S.W. breezes, 
which were only partial until the 3rd of Ja- 
nuary, when we got a breeze from the west- 
ward, which sent us to the southward. On 
the 8th we were in latitude 49° 24’ and 
longitude 79° 18’. All this evening, and 
more particularly the next morning, great 
quantities of albatrosses and grey petul, or 
sperm birds, were around us, hen the 
former are seen to settle on the water, it is 
said to indicate the approach of strong 
winds. Whether this be correct or not I 
am unable to affirm, but true it is, in the 
afternoon we were suddenly caught ‘in a 
heavy squall, which split our ‘square ‘main 
sail, fore-top-gallant-sail, top-mast studding-' 
sail, and sprung the boom. On ‘the’ mie" 
deration of the weather, the latter ‘entirely’ 
left us. These are seldom seen in great 
numbers, except where the sperm whale ate’ 
to be found ; hence the derivation of theit 
name. 

“ On the 11th our latitude was 56° 30’ S. 
longitude 72° 30'30” W. and variation, by an 
amplitude taken the preceding evening, 
21° 13’ 6” S. which had been increasing 
gradually since we left Valparaiso. It is 
generally said that penguins are never seen 
far from the land, nor indeed ever leave 
their native place. To prove this supposi- 
tion erroneous, in the forenoon we passed 
close by two, the island of Diego Ramuez, 
(the nearest land,) above one hundred miles 
distant. 

“ At noon we threw a bottle overboard, 
containing a paper bearing the following 
inscription: ‘This bottle was hove over- 
board from the Williams, an English brig, 
on a voyage of discovery, to the southward, 
on the 12th of January, 1820, in latitude 
57° 48' and longitude 69° 55’ W. Should 
any vessel pick this up at sea, it is requested 
the master will note the latitude and lon- 
gitude, putting it overboard again; or 
should it be found on any coast or har 
bour, the person so finding it will, I hope, 
inclose this paper to the Board of Longitude, 
in London, stating when, where, and how 
he came by it; signed Edward Bransfield, 
master of H. M. S. Andromache.” 

The water-casks having leaked, the al- 
lowance was reduced to half a gallon daily. 
On the 15th the latitude was 61° 23’S. and 
longitude 63° 59’ 15” W. 

“ Several shoals of seals and a few pen- 
guins being seen, we tried for soundings 
about eight o'clock, but obtained no bottom 
with 120 fathoms. During the night we 
kept the lead going two hours, but unsuc- 
cessfully, still passing through and by 
large shoals of seals and penguins. So 
great a sign of land being in the neighbour- 
hood, made it necessary to keep a very vi- 
gilant look-out, when about eight o'clock in 
the morning, land was discovered making 
in a moderate height, and partly covered 
with snow. At nine we hove too, and 
sounded with 55 fathoms brown sand and 
ooze, the extremes of the land bearing, from 
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east to S. S. E. ; filled and bore up E. b. S$ 

for a supposed entrance to a spacious bay 

or at least where we thought we might’ 
bring up and water. In standing in, an’ 
unconnected chain of rocks, detached fron 
the main, presented themselves, forming in’ 
very remarkable shapes. When within a 
mile or a mile and a half of the land, we 
hove too and hoisted the whale boat out, 
oi leads and lines, and armed her, when 

r. Smith took her to go in search of an 
anchorage where we might lie in security.” 

A thick fog came on and caused some 
danger. On the 17th, however, the latitude’ 
and longitude of a headland was deter- 
mined to be 62° 42’ S. and 61° 27’ W., 
which was named The Start, not only from its 
similarity, but from its being the first part of 
the land where operations were commenced. 
Hence the land takes a northerly direction. 
The point received the name of Cape Shireff; 
it is a most temarkable headland, and re- 
sémbles a mass of ruined fortifications. A 
tremendous sea broke on every part of the 
coast; after noticing which the Journal 
proceeds— 

“The breakers in smooth water are 
scarcely perceptible, except at intervals 
when the sea breaks. A short distance to 
the eastward of the cape is a small island 
pierced through, resembling the arch of 
a bridge. After determining the latitude 
of Cape Shireff, we ran to the eastward 
until abreast of an island, which, from its 
barren, uncomfortable appearance, was 
named the Island of Desolation. Its la- 
titude is 62° 27'S. and longitude 60° 35° 
and ten miles due east of the last cape. 
Previous to the going down of the sun, we 
determined the variation, by an excellent 
azimuth, to be 23° 52’ east, and an ampli- 
tude soon after 22° 30’ east. During the 
time we were prosecuting our pursuits, we 
were surrounded by shoals of seals and 
penguins. From Desolation Island we ran 
in a N.E. direction for a cluster we per- 
ceived, which, when abreast of, were sup- 
posed to be the same seen by Mr. Smith in 
the month of February, 1819. The whole 
of these islands, along the part of the coast 
which we had already seen, were composed 
of black rock, and above the reach of the 
water patches of snow made but a dismal 
aspect. The main entirely capped which 
gave us but very faint hopes of ever being 
able to speak well of its fertility.” 

On the 19th, they saw a gréat number of 
whales, which deserted them as they closed 
the shore. For several days observed 
rocky and barren islands, at which the fogs 
prevented the vessel from touching till the 
22nd, when “ At 1 30, an island was ob- 
served nearly clear of snow, bearirg 


“W.S.W.; at four, the bluff bow N.E. At 


five, observing the land to the S.W. of the 
island appeet like a bay, we made sail, 
steering W,S.W. with a moderate breeze. 
The necessary ‘poreere were taken by 
keeping the lead going and a-hand forward 
to look out for foul ground, and ice being 
taken, we rounded the island, and at 7 30 
brought up with the chain cable in sixteen 
fathoms, coarse sand, with black gravel. 
the eastern point of the island bearing 












.E. b. E.; a small island near the bottom 
of the bay W. b. N. and the southern point 
of the bay S.W. While rounding the island 
we observed its shore covered with pen- 
guins, whose awkward movement had the 
most strange appearance, and at the same 
time the most intolerable stench assailed 
our noses that I ever smelt, arising from 
these gentry. As soon as every thing was 
secure, we hoisted the boats out, manned 
and armed the whale-boat, and after break- 
fast Mr. Bransfield proceeded in her to 
effect a landing, where he might plant the 
Jack, and take possession of it by the name 
ef New South Britain, in the name and 
behalf of H. M. George IV. his heirs and 
successors. At eight o’clock, observed the 
boat land on a shingle beach, which bore 
from the brig N.N.W.; observed soon after, 
with the aid of our glasses, the Jack 
planted ; we hoisted on board the brig our 
ensign and pendant, and fired a gun; he 
likewise buried a bottle, containing several 
coins of the realm, given by different people 
for that purpose.” 

[We have been thus particular in noting 
the bearings, &c. of the new land, so at- 
tached to the British empire, and shall 
hereafter condense the most curious facts 
eonnected with it into a short compass, for 
more amusing, if less important, reading. ] 


*,* By an accidental arrangement of our matter, this 
Origiual Paper which should have come under another 
head, has been placed among our Reviews. 


Metrical Fpistles, chiefly from Florence. 
12mo. pp.. 148. London, 1821. Olliers. 

A Crirre ef the time being has, if he 
has stomach for it, every day his repast of 
poetry ;—literally, we believe that we have 
a volume of poems laid upon our table for 
every day in the year, leap years not ex- 
cepted. It is true that a mere taste of 
many of these dishes is sufficient, and that we 
are able to say “ Take away,” without more 
risk of being hurt by the remove than if we 
ordered off a mouldy pigeon-pie or a duck 
four times roasted, such as is generally pre- 
sented at inns to stage-coach travellers, who 
are allowed twenty minutes to dinner and 
fifteen to supper. Nevertheless, our con- 
siderate readers may feet assured that we 
submit to the drudgery of much unsavory 
picking on their account, and that in cater- 
ang for them we often do penance more se- 
.vere than absolute fasting. 

The present work isa Rtuisie exception. 
Tt has a sauce picquant about it, and is got 
up altogether with so much géut, as to merit 
the praise of being beth palatable and plea- 
sant. ‘To drop ‘our metaphor, we have 
perused this little ome with much satisfac- 
tion. The taste of the writer and the music 





of his numbers, are alike agreeable ; and,. 


we think, the moderate pretensions of an 
‘anonymous, publication of the sort, have 
rot generally been, half so well supported. 
To the proof—It opens with 

“ ENVOI IN 1821. 

“ In various hues, now » bow bright, 

Peruvian maids their thoughts indite ; 
snd weave a web of joy or sorrow, 
‘ky be unravell’d on the morrow. 
Adas! the tisswe that I wove 
kn fbr italia’s citrcn grave, 


d 
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T now am fain to cast away, 

Or keep it till a brighter day; 

For mournful sable should lie there, 
And tints of blood and dark despair : 
But ah! I’ve snatch’d, ere yet too late, 
‘* A joy beyond the reach of fate :” 
And twin’d a record of delight, 

Tho’ tears have dimm/’d its texture slight.— 
Then go, dear Muse, sans-fear or dread, 
A veil is o’er thy modest head. 

Go take thy place on Beauty’s couch, 
She for thy truth will kindly vouch, 
And say with friendly, travell’d air— 
‘“ These lines on Florence I declare 

“ Are really natural—I was there.” 
Then quickly claim, if thou art able, 
A corner on her sofa-table ; 

For some thy pages may peruse 

In preference to the old reviews : 

And she may call thee to her bed 

To strew the poppies round her head : 
But tho’ thus honour’d, O forbear 

To light her lamp or twine her hair.— 
So now farewell! and prtthee claim 

A smile from Love in lieu of Fame.” 

The first Letter is from Heidelberg, 
August 1819, and among other things, 
gives a neat epitome of German travelling : 

“ We have sigh’d our adieux to the-banks of 

the Rhine, 
That pathway of beauty, that valley divine. 
How pleasant the orchards that tempt by the 


way, 
The cots and the islands, the barges, the bay, 
The green sunny meads where the walnut- 
leaves quiver, [the river. 
And the landscape that gleams in the bends of 
How romantic the rocks with their castles on 
high, [sky 5 
And the gay sloping vineyards that climb to the 
And the grey feudal ruins that frown from 
above, 
Endear’d by old legions of valour and love. 
O these are the beauties that solace the mind 
Mid the rubs and the wrongs that we tourists 
must find } [show) 
For Care (as old Horace was pleas’d to fore- 
Is sure to ride with us wherever we go ; 
commie 7 the waves and sometimes on the 
wind, 
On our dicky before or portmanteau behind. 
But for beauties like these, who would suiler 
all day 
The rugged paved roads—the postillion’s delay, 
The post-house---the hostess with temper un- 
sweet, ‘ 
Who leads with her keys toa nightly retreat, 
And values “ my lady”’no more than her suite ? 
What person prosaic would cheerfully bear 
Soeur looks and sour wine, and hard beds and 
hard fare ? }thro’ glade, 
Who would travel till evening o’er hill and 
The thermometer ninety, and that in the shade? 
Then the insects that sting, and the insects 
that creep, [sleep :” 
And the noises that scare away “ curtainless 
All the ills of the night, and the bills of the day 
Who a silently bear and ungrudgingly 


Unless by fair Fancy incited to roam, 
And leaveall the comforts and duties of Home.” 
But the author tires, or says his readers 
will tire, ef description, and introduces the 
following ballad :— 
KNIGHT OF TOGGENBURG. 
Froin the German of Schiller. 
“<* Parewe., dear knight, in pity hide 
‘Those parting tears from me, 
And such pure love as sisters feel, 
I freely give to thee!’ 











All pale and sad, the youthful knignt 
Arose with sudden speed ; , 

Then prest the maiden to his heart, 
And vaulted on his steed. 


Forth from his wide domains he cali’d 
His vassals at command, 

And placed the cross upon his breast, 
And sought the Holy Land. 


Great deeds of valour were achiev’d 
By his single arm of might, 

And his helmet’s plume was wont to wave 
Amid the thickest fight. 


But glory had no power or charm 
His sorrow to dispel ; 

Tho’ long the terror of his name 
Scared the proud infidel. 


A sad, a lingering year he strove 
To soothe his troubled mind ; 

But sick at length ‘ of hope deferr’d,’ 
He left his host behind : 


And hail’d a ship with sails unfurl’d, 
That sail’d from Joppa’s strand, 

And strait embark’d to seek onee more 
His lov’d one’s native land. 

But when at length the warrior came 
Before her castle gate, 

Alas! Alas! these direful words 
Proclaim’d his wretched fate. 

‘ Sir Knight, thy lady is not here, 
For late on yester-even 

The noble maiden took the veil, 
And became the spouse of heav’n.’ 

O then for ever he forsook 
His own baronial shade ; 

And left his warlike steed behind, 
And sheath’d his trusty blade. 

His noble and ancestral name 
The knight no longer bore ; 

But clad himself like hermit grey, 
And monkish hair-cloth wore. 

And built himself a narrow hut, 
That verdant island near ; 

Where mid the Linden’s perfumed shade, 
A convent’s tow’rs appear.* 

And there from morning’s early dawn 
Till evening’s parting ray, 

With patient hope upon his brow, 
He past tlie lingering day : 

And gaz’d upon the convent’s walls 
For hours, alone and drear, 

Until a grating was unbarr’d, 
And struck his listening ear : 

Until his lost, lamented love, 
A placid angel pale, 

Forth from the open casement bent, 
And look’d upon the vate. 

A little solac’d at the sight, 
‘The mourner sank to rest, 

And pray’d that with returning day 
He might again be blest. 

And thus the knighfwas wont to sit, 
Many a day and year ; 

Without a murmur or complaint, 
The long’d-for sound to hear. 

And see his lost, lamented love, 
A placid angel pale, 

Within her holy cell appear, 
And look upon the vale. 

Thus, thus he sat; and thus he died, 
A corpse ere yet he fell, 

And ev’n in death his wan cold face 
Was turned to that dear cell.” 





* it is said that the —— Empress aoe 
duced Napoleon to s; this convent, when he was 
suing his victories me banks of th. Kine. 
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‘Lhe verse proceeds, and forms in fact a 
smooth. and pretty book of travels 3s one 
could wish to read. Of Switzerland, for 
example— 


“Qn the heath-covered mountain, we tasted 
ain ‘ 

An air-born enjoyment unknown to the plain : 

It swells on the breeze, as it circles around, 

Ditlusing rich treasures of fragrance and sound ; 

There’s a murmur above, like the waves of the 
ocean— 

Tis only the sighs of the pine-trees in motion; 

From a cleft in the rock a clear rivulet rushes, 

And gurgles along amid pebbles and bushes : 

A goat down the precipice wanders astray, 

And he tosses his bell as he scrambles away. 

Sweet Liberty here has a magical tone 

That the sons of Helvetia may claim as their 
own; 

A few simpie notes, a rude call to the kine ; 

ut the fam’d ‘ Ranz des Vaches’ seems a carol 
divine ; 

It breathes o’er the chords of affection sublime, 

And snaps them asunder 7f struck out of time. 

In Gallia, when heard by the brave faithful 
Swiss, [bliss ; 

Jt comes o’er his soul, like the death-bell of 

His hut, -his dear mountains, like phantoms 
arise, r [dies ! 

He cries ‘OQ my country!’ and sorrows and 

But sure there are palms in the regions above 

For the pure, the ineffable martyrs of love ! 


As onward we climb to the mountains of snow, 
Our journey is awful, and silent; and slow ; 
But calmly we toil round the perilous steep, 
And eye the dark gulphs of the terrible deep: 
*Tis fearful and dizzy to turn and look down, 
When the guide points his hand to the minia- 
titre town 5 [sky, 
And above as the chalets peer forth from the 
Like the nest of the eagle suspended on high. 
The wild roaring cataract foams from above, 
Where the mountain-pipe waves in the desolate 
grove; 
Dark crags topple o’er us and narrow the way ; 
And cold rocky caverns that shut out the day ; 
Aud ocean-like avalanche, stormy and diead, 
1s threat’ning to break o’er the wanderer’s head. 
But e’en in these wilds, there are patches of 
: green, [seen, 
Where the low friendly Houses of Refuge’ are 
And eun-heams enliven the pathway between. 
Thus smiles sometimes beam round the lips of 
despair, {are rare ! 
And we think them the sweeter because they 
But little 1 deem’d in so savage a place 
To have seen a fair model of beauty and 
grace :— [unseen, 
Young’ Geneviéve® blooms like a rose-bud 
And like fabled shepherdess, lovely her mien : 
She sat at the door of her Alpine retreat, 
With a_babe in her arms, and a dog at her feet ; 
Aud she said, * Gentle stranger, -O tell ma, I 





pray, 
The day of the month, and the hour of the day ; 
For our sand-glass is broke, and we hear not a 

chime, [time ; 
And have no pleasant sabbaths to measure the 
Of spring-time and summer but little I know, 
Except by those flowers from the valley below, 
That stand in my casement and fade in a row. 
My spouse is from home, but from wolves we 


are free, 
And my dog is a guard for my baby and me. 
In the winter Cartouche and his master must go 
To rescue the stranger o’erwhelm’d by the 


snow ; 





* Genevieve lives at the third house of. Refuge © 
cendiig the Simplon, from Brigg. n Thin 
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And ‘then how intently we watch his faint 


reath, 
And warm him, and cheer him, and snatch him 
from death.’ [glow 
She smil’d, and I saw that fine feelings might 
Beneath a wild garb, on a mountain of snow ; 
And bounteous the heart of the fair Geneviéve, 
For her last summer flowers to a stranger she 


gave.* 
Thus we travers’d the Simplon with awe and 
delight, [sight ; 


The guiphs and the rocks were a marvellous 
As if, at the fiat of infinite might, [light. 
They were starting from chaos, and bursting to 
The torrents were foaming above and below, 

And wild rose the Glaciers and mountains of 


snow. 
An avalanche may fall at a sound or a breath, 
And man journeys along in the shadow of death ; 
He looks if the houses of refuge are near, 
When the storm is abroad, and the snow-drifts 

appear, [wild, 


But calm was the air, when we past thro’ the 


And near the abyss we stood safely and smil’d. 
O thus, when we reach life’s invisible bourn, 
May we look to ow Refuge, nor sigh to return ! 


Italy is the next sojourn, and both the 

lady Correspondent and her maid Jane, 

aint that country with characteristic fidelity. 
e latter says :— 


“ Then as we went carelessly jogging along, 
To Lodi we came, and remember’d the song 
About a young maiden returning from fair, 
Whoassisted the youth who was tearing his hair; 
But I don’t much believe he was robb’d in his 
coach, 
Andas for the cave, there’s no cave to approach, 
Then we went on boat bridges that made my 
heart quiver, ' 
By the side of stone bridges without any river. 
The Lombardy pastures extend far and wide, 
Deep trenches of water the meadows divide ; 
The fat pretty cows stand in grass to their knees, 
And are shelter’d by vines that are married to 
trees : [to houses, 
Some are married to posts, some are wedded 
And till Fate cuts the union, they cling to their 
spouses. 


To dairy-maid Be ray say if you please 
That Sn the a bor butter mi cheese; 
*Tis as white as a curd, and’as sweet as a flower, 
And when a girl marries, a cheese is her dower: 
To prepare it the farmers their dairies unite, 
And a mity good portion is made in a night. 
Thus —— and at home, I have commonly 
_ found, ’ 
That the value of woman is weigh’d by the pound. 
There’s a dull town call’d Pleasant+ and one 
call’d Bologny, 
For sausages famous and good Macaroni ; 
Tis mournful to hear the poor pris’ners entreat 
For alms of the strangers that walk in the street; 
How wildly they clamourand grin at their grate 
Like bears and like tigers that growl o’er their 


fate. 
The Arcades are cool when the weather ‘is hot, 
And the paintings of Scratchy ~ must not be 
fergot 


The came learned person's ideas of Rome 
are not amiss :—at any rate they beat Lady 
Morgan’s. 

“ There’s a royal academy near the old square, 
Enriched with fine pictures and images rare, 


Where the gentry may enter to gossip and. 


stare. 
All servants a distance respectful must keep, 





* A fact. t¢ Placenza. 1 The Camacci. 
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But I call’d myself Bonne, and so just gota peep; 
Tt was scarce worth the trouble, the stairs are 
80 steep. 
The stiffugly pictures are thought the most rare, 
And the older the statues the finer they are ; 
I’ve seen such fine statues in gentlemen’s halls, 
But I think they look best when they’re cover’d 
with shawls. 
Miss Venus who stands in a shrine of her own, 
Is fairer than life, though she’s cut out of stone; 
But I could not help thinking my lady was silly, 
To call her a‘ dream,’ and a ‘ beautiful lily ;” 
Whilst guides in the room kindly sent there te 
speak all Greek!” 
Were as frank as myself, and confess’d ‘ *twas 
And Apollo is there, quite a pretty yourfy man! 
And lads who are wrestling as hard as they can; 
And there kneels the slave who is whetting a 
knife 
To take,.as‘some think, one Marsyas’s life.: 
He listens and kneels, and is called a Retino, 
And further the judges can’é say more than'I 
know, 
In the Gallery a strange painted Venus I past, 
Who attracted my gaze, tho’ I hurried so fast; 
She was making researches in Cupidon’s hair 
For rose-leaves, most likely, what else could be 
there ? 
Such a beggarly Venus, so mueh out of place, 
Should be turn’d.out of doors, for she’s quite a 
disgrace.” * « o 


1-« In this Eden we witness some signs of the 


Devil, [evil.’ 
And but little distinction between ‘ good and 
Wou'd you think it, a girl whois commonly 
nameless [blameless. 
Is here cali’d ‘A Mica, and held to be 
Amongst the fine ladies there’s Madame de 
L—te 
Who lives in ‘the house of her princely galante ; 
The Cavalier servants are greatly in fashion, 
For there’s no Doctors* Commons to frighten ‘the 
nation. [fuuny, 
Some stories I’ve heard that‘I thought rather 
And if I were clever, might turn them to money; 
Butyour writers ef scandal who live by their pen, 
Seem to me like the negroes who feast upon men. 
This is carnival time, and the saintly parading 
Is quickly sueceeded by gay masquerading ; 
And consciences purg’d from their failings of 


ore 
Seem fally prepared to begin a new score. — 
The streets throng with maskers from morning 
till night, 
The trumpet and drum are their noisy delight; 
And whilst on the comical revels we smile, 
Our ears are dismayed by a music s0 vile. 
For fashion’s-sake merely I went t’other day 
To see, not to-Aear, a most tragical play, 
Of ene Mr. All-fiery, who wrote his strange life, 
And resided Lung’ Arno and married the wife 
Of Charles, the Pretender, who caus’d so much 
. strife. 
The prince and the poet are both of them dead, 
Without a successor to shine in their stead ; 
And théir Lady has’set up a court of her own, 
Where all aré presented who aim at bon fon.” 
We do ‘not desire to overcast a playful 
sunshining production with too much quota- 
tion, and shall enly add to this brief report, 
that, as far as it goes, this is a very:pleasing 
performance. . 





BUCKINGHAWM’S TRAVELS 
(Continued) 


Tue next objects of Mr. Buckinghani’s re- 
search were the cisterts of Solomon, and 
Ain Kareem, the birth-place of John the 


Baptist. . From this latter Mace ‘he pro- 
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ceeded to Jerusalem, where, having arrived 
five minutes after-sun-set, he was compelled 
,to wait-before the gates.ef. the.city, untiha 
formal application had: been :made |to the 
- governor to admit- him... The. first morning: 
»yafter his arrival he visited: the Latin Con- 
uvent, the house of Uriahjothe pool of 
Bathsheba, and the of David; in 
the street beyond which was shown the 
place said to be that at which Christ ap- 
ared to Mary Magdalen and the other 
ary, after his resurrection, when he cried 
to them, “ All hail!” and they held him by 
the feet, and worshipped him. 
On January 26th, 1816, Mr. Buckingham, 
-accompanied by Mr. Bankes, investigated 
the tomb of Christ. 

« Our stay in the sepulchre itself,” says 
hie, “* was very short; the smallness of the 
aperture of entrance; the confined space 
within, hung round with crimson damask, 
and ornamented. with silver lamps and 
painting ; the hurry and bustle occasioned: 

vy the worshippers hing for their shoes! 
left at the door, as every one went in bare» 
foot ; the struggle to be'the first to get near! 
enough to kiss the marble, and sometimes 
the forcibly pulling off the turbans of those: 
“who might have forgotten to uncover their! 
heads, presented altogether a scene of such’ 
confusion, that, added to the risk ‘of suffoca- 
tion in so impure ‘an atmosphere, it drove 
us out rapidly to make room’ for others.” 

The next day being the Sabbath: of the 
Jews, the travellers went early in the morn- 

. ing to.attend the service at'the Jewish Syna- 
“gogue. 

“ Arriving at the spot, which was in a 
low, obscure street, near the centre of the 
town, we descended by a flight of steps into 
a grotto. On getting down into this we 

“found it to be a large stite of subterranean 
‘rooms, lighted by emall windows from 
above, around the sides, and near the roof. 

‘¢ The whole place was divided into seven 

‘or eight smallet rooms, in the centre of each 
was raised a square enclosure, open above: 
at the sides ; and here stood the priest who 
read the service. The female'worshippers 
were above looking down on the congrega-' 
tion ‘through ‘a skreen of lattice-work. The 
men were below, all seated on benches, and 
eVery'one had a white serge cloth, striped 
with blue at the ends, thrown over his head; 

‘at the front corners of this cloth were two’ 
tong cords, and around two of the edges of 
it were fringes of threads. | 
' “ After some time passed in reading! 
and responses, we went into the central 
rooms, ‘which were both of them longer 
than the outer ones; and at the end’ of 
these were curtains for the veil of the; 
temple. In the pas oh room: this veil! 

_ was of purple cloth wo with gold; and 

‘on its centre were the two tables of the’ 
Taw in Hebrew, nearly in the same form as 
we have them in English in our own) 
churches. 

“ The priest who officiated had, during this: 

last week, arrived here from Amsterdam. 

The book from which he read rested on a 
jiece of crimson velvet, worked with Hebrew 
tters of gold; after an apparent weeping 

on the part of the people, who covered their 








faces with the white head-cloth, and moved 
to.and fro as if distressed for the loss of 
something, a man walked round the syna- 
gogue, crying. out with a loud voice, and 
changing the first word only at every subse- 
quent exclamation. This we learnt was the 
sum offered for the sight of the Tozat, or 
Scriptures. Advances were then made by 
individuals of the audience, and repeated by 
the crier, until either a sufficient or some 
specified sum was raised. 

“ The priest then made a loud shout, and 
all the people joined; when some of the 
elders drew aside the veil of the temple, 
and opening a recess like that of a sanctum 
sanctorum, took from thence a cabinet, 
highly ‘ornamented with silver. In this 
were two rolls containing the book of the 
law on parchment, rolled round a small 
pillar in the centre, which, on being turned, 
exposed the writing on the roll successively 
to view. - @a.the top of this roll was fixed 
Ltwo silver censers with small bells, and it 
was carried round the assembly, when each 
of the. congregation touched the writing 
with ‘the cords at the front corners of his 
head-cloth, after placing these cords to his 
lips, then across his eyes. The cabinet was 
followed by a boy bearing four silver 
censers with bells on a stand, and after 
every one had touched it, it was placed on 
the altar, in the central sanctuary, before 
the priest. 

“Wehad been suffered to go through every 
part of the synagogue during the service, 
which consisted chiefly in reading, and had 
to press through narrow ranks of the wor- 
shippers. We were at length accosted in 
Italian by an old Rabbi, who called himself 
Mohallim Zachareas, and told us that he 
was the banker of the governor, and the 
chief of the Jews here. He said that he 
had left Leghorn at the age of fifteen, 
against the wish of his friends, to end his 
days in Jerusalem, and that he had remain- 
ed here ever since, being now nearly sixty 
years of age ; from him we learned the chief 
particulars of the worship already described, 
and he told us that the service was the same 
in all the separate divisions of the syna- 
gogue, which we‘had reason to believe was 
true, as we ourselves had seen it to be the 
same in two of these places.” 

Having closed his excursions to the holy 
places round Jerusalem, Mr. Buckingham 
presents us with a retrospective view of the 
city, ‘which is illustrated by a very well exe- 
cuted plan, having been preceded by an 
excellent map of ancient Jerusalem and its 
divisions. 

We shall not dwell long upon this portion 
of the work, as the subject has been so fre- 
» wag discussed at large by other travellers. 

rom the estimate given by Mr. Bucking- 
ham it would appear that the fixed resi- 
dents of the holy city, one half of whom 
are Mohammedans, are about eight thou- 
sand; ‘but that the continual influx of 
strangers from all countries, augments the 
population from tep to fifteen thousand, 
according to the season of the year. From 
Christmas to Easter is the period in which 
Jerusalem is most frequented. Very little 





trade is carried on, and but few manufac- 





tures, religion being almost the only busi- 
ness whieh brings men of opposite: quarters 
together here; there is much less bustle 
than would be produced in a trading town, 
by a smaller number of inhabitants. The 
military force kept up here, is comparatively 
small, consisting only of about a thousand 
soldiers, including horse and foot. 

In this part of the work Mr. Buckingham 
has introduced some very interesting dis- 
cussions on the identity of the hill of Sion ; 
the received opinion, that the cemeteries of 
the ancients were universally excluded from 
the precincts of their cities, &c.; in which, 
to-say nothing of his apparently minute 
acquaintance with the Scriptures, he dis- 
plays very considerable’ learning and in- 
genuity. We quote his observations on the 
disputed site of Calvary :— 

“ The place called Golgotha, and trans- 
lated ‘ the place of a scull,’ has been, by all 
writers, supposed to have been without the 
precincts of the ancient Jerusalem; but 
there is no positive authority that I am 
aware of for such ‘a position. It has been 
thought, first, that, as a place of. execution, 
it would be held defiling; and next, asa 
place of burial, that it could not lave been 
included within the walls. We are at least 
assured that the tomb in which Jesus was 
laid was near to the place of his crucifixion: 
‘ Now in the place where he was crucified, 
there was a garden, and in the gardena 
new sepulchre, wherein yet was never man 
laid, there laid. they Jesus therefore, be- 
cause of the Jews preparation-day, for 
the sepulchre was NIGH aT HaND. It 
is fair to presume, that a respectable Jew, 
like Joseph of Arimathea, would hardly 
have a garden and a sepulchre newly 
hewn in the rock, in a place that was de- 
filed by being one of common execution; 
and I think the very circumstance of these 
being there, is sufficient to induce a belief 
that it was Not a place commonly devoted 
to so ignominious a purpose. All the gospels 
represent Jesus as being hurried away 
by the multitude, who seized indiscrimi- 
nately upon one of the crowd to bear his 
cross. ‘And when they were come to a 
place called Calvary, or Golgotha, there they 
crucified him between two thieves.’ None 
of them, however, speak of it either as 
being a place witnouT the city, or as 
being a place of public execution, but leave 
one to infer, that it was an unoccupied 
place, just pitched on for the, purpose as 
they passed. 

“ Some persons whose ideas of Calvary 
had ted them to expect a hill as large as the 
Mount of Olives, or Mount Sion, have been 
disappointed at finding the rock shown for 
it to be so low and small. But on what 
authority is it called a mount? and to plaees 
of which different sizes and elevations 1s 
that term affixed? The present is a rock, 
the summit of which is ascended to hd a 
steep flight of eighteen or twenty steps, 
+ bevel of the church, which 
is equal with that of the street without; 
besides this you descend from the level of 
the church by thirty steps into the chapel of 
St. Helena, and by eleven more steps te the 
place where it waa supposed that the Cross, 
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the Crown.of Thorns;-and the Head of the 
Spear were found, after laying buried in 
this place upwards of three hundred years.” 

On the 28th, their preparations for the 

tion of their journey being com- 
pleted, Mr. Buckingham, accompanied by 
Mr. Bankes, his Albanian interpreter, and 
two Arab guides, left Jerusalem for Jericho. 
For the convenience of travelling, they ar- 
rayed themselves in the costume of the 
country, Mr. Buckingham as a Syrian Arab, 
and Mr. Bankes as a Turkish soldier. The 
guides wore their own garb of Bedouins of 
the desert. As they were unable to hire 
animals to carry their baggage, each person 
took charge of whatever portion belonged 
to himself. They took with them bread, 
dates, tobacco and coffee, and a supply of 
corn for their horses, with a leathern bottle 
of water suspended from each saddle. 

The road from Jerusalem to the Jordan, 
abounding as it does ih the wildest scenery 
of nature, ravines, cliffs and precipices 
mingling in awful and wonderful confusion, 
is the most dangerous about Palestine. 
“ The very aspect of the scenery (says Mr. 
B,) is sufficient, on the one hand, to tempt 
to robbery and murder, and, on the other, 
to occasion a,dread of it in those who pass 
that way.” After a walk of about six hours, 
they arrived at Jericho; but so entirely 
abandoned was this once-important city, 
that-there was not a tree or shrub. observ- 
able upon its site. The ruins appeared to 
cover nearly a square mile, but were too 
indistinct to enable the travellers to form 
any plan of them. Passing on about four 
miles in an easterly direction, they came to 
the village of Rihlah, on the banks of the 
Jordan. They saw nothing of importance 
in this place. The only objects pointed 
out to them were a modern square tower 
of Mohammedan work, which they pretend 
wes the house of Zaccheus, and an old tree, 
up which he is said to have climbed, in 
order to obtain a sight of Jesus as he 


passed. 

The next day the travellers passed the 
Jordan. 

“The stream (says Mr. B.) appeared to 
us to be little more than twenty-five yards 
in breadth, and was so shallow in this part 
a8 to be ‘easily fordable by our horses, e 
banks were thickly lined with tall rushes, 
oleanders, and a few willows; the stream 
was exceedingly rapid; the water tolerably 
clear, from its flowing over a bed of pebbles ; 
and, as we drank of the stream while our 
horses were watering, we found it pure and 
sweet to the taste. 

“From the distance which we had come 
from Jericho northward, it seemed probable 
that we had crossed the river pretty nearly 
at the same ford as that which was passed 
over by the Israelites on their first entering 
the promised land, 

“ Ascending on the east side of the Jor- 
dan, we met large flocks of camels, mostly of 
& whitish colour, and all of them young and 
never yet burthened, as our guides assured 
us, though the whole number of those we 
saw could not have fallen short of a thou- 
sand. These were being driven down to the 
Jordan to -drink, chiefly under the care of 
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young men and damsels. Among them 
many of the young ones were clothed around 
their bodies with coverings of hair teat- 
tcloth, while the elder females had their 


crossing over the loins; and the males 
walked with two of the legs tied.” 
After travelling onward in a north-easterly 


of a tribe of friendly Bedouins, they. arrived 
at the Joa of Boorza,. which appeared 
to contain from forty to fifty dwellings of 
stone. This place is supposed to have been 
the Bozer mentioned in the Sacred Writings. 
On their journey from hence, they were 
joined by a troop of Bedouins,.in whose 
camp they passed: the night.. Early the 
next morning they proceeded, through a 
rich and beautiful country, to-the ruins of 
Jerash, (the Geraza of the ancients,) of 
which Mr. Buckingham ‘has given a very 
full and copious account. Their situation 
during their sojourn here was particularly 
dangerous, owing to the jealous suspicion 
of the scattered inhabitants, who seem to 
have been impressed with an idea that the 
treasures supposed to have been buried 
beneath the ruins of Jerash were the objects 
of the travellers’ researches. The following 
description of this city, viewed from a steep 


hill in its vicinity, is given by Mr, Bucking-- 


ham :— 

“The city, standing itself upon a rising 
ground, seemed, from this point of view, to 
: be seated in the hollow of a grand and deep 
valley, encircled on all sides by lofty moun- 
tains, now covered with verdure, and having 
part of its own plain below in actual culti- 
vation. Near, on the summit of the southern 
hill which bounded the view in that quarter, 
stood the modern village of Aioode, having 
a central tower and walls, and forming the 
retreat of the husbandmen, who till the 
grounds in the valley beneath. The circular 
colonnade, the avenues of Corinthian pillars 
forming the grand street, the southern gate 
of entrance, the naumachia, and the tri- 
umphal arch beyond it, the theatres, the 
temples, the aqueducts, the baths, and all 
the assemblage of noble buildings which 
presented their vestiges to the view, seemed 
to indicate a city built only for luxury, for 
splendor, and for pleasure ; although it was 
a mere colonial town in a foreign province, 
distant from the capital of the great empire 
to which it belonged, and scarcely known 
either in sacred or profane history. Wish- 
ing to take a more accurate survey of the 
ancient Geraza than they had hitherto been 
enabled to accomplish, the two travellers re- 
turned privately to that city for the purpose, 
thus avoiding the interruptions to which 
they would have been liable from the sus- 
picious character of the neighbouring 

le. 

“The city occupied nearly a square of 
somewhat less than two English miles in 
circumference, and the greatest length, from 
the ruined arched building on the south 
of the first entrance to the small temple on 
the north side of the opposite one, is about 
five thousand feet, as measured by paces, 
or nearly an English mile. The general 





direction of this square is, with its sides, 


udders bound up in bags, tied by cords} 


direction, and passing the night in the camp. 
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nearly towards the four cardinal oo but 
none of these sides are perfectly straight, 
oar tear the inequality of the ground 
along which they run. 

“ The city stood on the facing slopes of 
two opposite hills, with a narrow,. but not 
a deep valley between them, through which 
ran a clear stream of water springing from 
fountains near the centre of the town, and 
bending its way. thence to the southward. 

“The eastern hill, though rather more 
extensive in its surface than the western 
one,-rises with a steeper slope, and is con- 
sequently not so well fitted for building on. 
We found it covered with shapeless heaps 
of rubbish, evidently the wreck of ‘houses, 
as the walls of some of them were: still vi- 
sible; but~ as neither columns nor other 
vestiges of ornamental buildings were to 
be seen among ,these, we concluded that 
this portion of the city was chiefly inha- 
bited by the lower orders of the people. 

“ The whole surface of. the western is 
covered with temples, theatres, colonnades,. 
and’ ornamental architecture, and was, no 
doubt, occupied by the more dignified and 
noble of the citizens. The general plan of 
the whole was evidently the work of one 
founder, and must have been sketched out 
before the Roman city,.as we now see it in 
ruins, began to be-byilt. The walls of the 
city were as nearly equal .in length, and 
faced as nearly to the four cardinal points, 
as the nature of the ground would admit. 

“ The.eastern portion was chosen for the 
residence of the great mass of the people; 
first, from its being of more extensive sur- 
face, and next, from its “being less adapted 
to the erection of fine buildings, or the pro- 
duction of architectural effect. The western 
portion was devoted purely to the grandeur 
of display and decoration, and the regularity 
of its arrangement: is no less striking than 
the number of splendid edifices crowded. 
together in so small a space. 

“ One straight and spacious street ex- 
tends through the whole length of the city 
from north to south, ending at the gates of 
these respective quarters, there being only 
these two now remaining; nor are there 
indeed any conclusive appearances of there: 
ever having been any other than these two 
entrances into the city. 

“ The main street is intersected at nearly 
equal distances of one-fourth of its length 
from each gate, by two other streets which 
cross it at right-angles, and extend through 
the whole breadth of this western portion 
of the city, the point of intersection in each 
oir can with a public square. 

“ From each of these intersections to 
their respectively nearest gate, the order of 
architecture that prevailed was Ionic; but 
in the central space between these inter- 
sections, and including a length equal to 
half that of the whole city, the predominant 
order was Corinthian - 

« In the centre, or nearly so, of the cen- 
tral space, was a noble palace, pee | the 
residence of the governor, with a beautiful 
Corinthian temple in front, and another 
more ruined one behind in right-lines with 
it, and the semi-circular recess of a still 
more highly-finished temple beside it. In 















a line with these edifices, and on the east of 
them, was a bridge crossing the small 
stream in the valley. In a line with the 
first or southern.street of intersection was 
another bridge ;. and. nearly in a line with 
the northern street, and also on the east of 
it, was a very extensive bath. - 

“ Just within the southern gate of en- 
trance was a peripwal temple, a circular 
colonnage, and a theatre; and just within 
the northern ,gate .of entrance was also a 
theatre, a temple,.and a military guard- 
house, Both the principal streets extending 
the whole length of the city, and those 
which crossed its.road through its breadth, 
were lined by avenues of columns, extending, 
in one unbroken range on each side, and 
ascended to by steps. 

“There were also other edifices scat- 
tered in different parts of the city, which 
will be seen in examining the plan ; but the 
whole wus remarkable for the regularity and 
taste of its design no less than for its able 
and perfect execution.” 

Such were the outline features of this in- 
teresting city; but as we have already ex+ 
ceeded our limits for one article, we must 
defer our concluding notice of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s volume until our next number. 





BATTLE OF CORUNNA, &c. 

The following account of the Battle of 
Corunna and other military operations, from 
a highly praised French work, intitled, 
“ Mémoires sur les Opérations Militaires des 
Jrangais en Galice, en Portugal, et dans la 
vallée du Tage, en 1809, sous le com- 
mandement du Maréchal Soult,” cannot 
fail to amuse the readers of other nations :— 

‘Sin Joun Moore dispatched couriers to 
hasten the transports which he feared he 
should not be able to reach in time, and 
destroying the bridges, abandoning his ar- 
tillery and baggage, ham-stringing the 
horses, and blowing up the military works, 
he at length succeeded in reaching Corunna. 
Marshal Soult had already drawn up his 
troops in order of battle, and an engage- 
ment was inevitable to protect the embark- 
ation. The engagement took place before 
Corunna, on the 16th of January; 1809, a 
day which will ever be brilliant in the an- 
nals of French honor. Sir John Moore had 
made choice of a position which seemed im- 
pregnable, but neither the heights which 
favoured his defence, nor the intrenchments 
and ravines by which his force was _sur- 
rounded, could arrest the impetuosity of 
our infantry. Sir John Moore was killed at 
the village of Elvina. Lieutenant-General 
Baird, who succeeded him,. was himself se- 
verely wounded, and compelled to resign 
the command to General Hope. The bat- 
tle did not commence until, two in the af 
ternoon. Had it taken: place a few hours’ 
earlier, the whole of the English army must 
have been destroyed, Favoured by the 
darkness of night, the English, however, 
gained the transports in disorder, after hav- 
ing lost their commander-in-chief, and ex- 
perienced the greatest rout. 

“ Buonaparteé was still at Valladolid when 
these events were mace known to him. He 
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cited this campaign as an example of mili- 
tary ‘skill, and frequently made it a subject 
of conversation on the parade. He thought 
he had completely driven the English ‘from 
the continent, but their embarkation at 
Corunna was merely an-excursion on the 
Atlantic, and they were destined to land 
with fresh force at Coimbra and Aveiro. 
Here the Duke of Wellington, then Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley, commenced his first cam- 
paign against the French. He had at his 
disposal 100,000 men, and Marshal Soult, 
with 20,000 men under his command, was 
charged to invade Portugal a second time. 
It was necessary to make an honorable re- 
treat; Buonaparté was conscious of his 
error, and when Marshal Soult, after many 
brilliant engagements, at length fell back 
on Toro, a more effective force was, when 
too late, placed at his disposal. He 
succeeded in cutting the Duke of Wel 
lington’s line of operation, and forcing 
him to withdraw to the mountains on the 
left bank of the Tagus. Then,'as before 
the walls of Corunna, the fate of the English 
army hung on a thread; the blundering 
conduct of an officer, who was unable to 
discover a ford which was necessary to ac- 
complish amovement of Marshal Ney, was 
the means of saving the English. Add to 
this the restlessness of King Joseph, who, 
instead of placing three corps d’armée at the 
disposal of Marshal Soult, thought only of 
hastening to Madrid!!! 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Account of the Customs in the Sandwich Islands 
continued. 

Tue natives of the Sandwich Islands are 
very superstitious; they believe that the 
spirits of the departed are permitted to re- 
visit this world ; and also, that the burning 
mountain on Owhyhee is hell, and that all 
wicked people will go there after this life ; 
on the contrary, that those people who are 
good inthis world are made spirits, and per- 
mitted to rove about at pleasure. Tamea- 
meah is high priest as well as king. When 
he comes on board a ship he is attended by 
several chiefs and hikanees, or counsellors, 
one of whom carries his spit-box ; this is 
considered a very great honour! He is 
also followed by a sword-bearer, and a file 
of men with muskets, and a number of at- 
tendants with bunches of feathers to keep 
the flies off, and fans to coolhim. Mis four 
wives generally accompany him on board. 
The King never spits any where but in the 
box, the contents of which, together with 
grosser evacuations, are taken to sea with 
his cast-off garments, and committed to the 
deep; it being his firm belief, that if any 
person got a part of either, they would have 
the power to pray him to death. While I 
remained here F saw many instances of this 
strange practice. The common people 
think that it is in the power of the chief 

riests to pray them to death at pleasure. 
en on shore I had a small shaving-pot 
and a carving-knife stolen; I went te a 





priest, made him a present of a file, and 


| ful medicine. 


AND 
told. him what I had lost, upon which he 
came to the house, and sent a cryer round 
the village, proclaiming, that if the articles 
stolen were not produted before night, all 
the parties concerned in the theft should be 
prayed to death. Next morning we found 
the knife and pot outside of the eating-house 
door; and I never again lost any thing 
while I remained on the island. This plan 
of terrifying these purloiners is an excellent 
one to prevent theft, and in fact to govern 
them, as superstition prevails so strongly 
among them, as to be the only basis ou 
which to build certain laws. The chiefs 
make use of a root, called ava, which is 
prepared by chewing it well and spitting it 
into a calabash ; and, when they have a suf- 
ficient quantity collected, they strain it 
through the fibres of the.cocoa-nut. It is 
taken daily in small quantities for about a 
month, and has the effect of intoxicating. 
When a man first commences taking it, he 
begins to break out in scales about the 
head, and it makes the eyes very sore and 
red, then the neck and breasts, working 
downwards, till it approaches the feet, wher 
the dose is reduced. At this time the body 
is covered all over with a white scruff, or 
scale, resembling the dry scurvy. ‘These 
scales drop off in the order of their forma- 
tion, from the head, face, neck, and body, 
and finally leave a beautiful, smooth, clear 
skin, and the frame clear of all disease.— 
The process is also held to be a certain cure 
for venereal infection. I have known many 
white men go through a course of this power- 
Women are not allowed to 
use it; and thus, unhappily, the dreadful di- 
sease, first brought to these islands by Cap- 
tain Cook’s crew, remains to curse the inha- 
bitants. 

The principal employment of the men 
is tilling the ground, making canoes, spears, 
&c. The chiefs keep as many followers 
about them as they can feed and clothe, and 
when provisions fail with one master, these 
seek another who is better able to support 
them. Some are so much attached to their 
chiefs, that they go off in ships to the N. W. 
coast of America, and often to China, and, 
when they return, give all they have earned to 
their chief, for which he gives thein a farm, 
and they become great men. The old 
women are employed in making cloth, which 
is done in the following manner :—they 
collect a quantity of the bark of the young 
mulberry-trees, (which are cultivated for 
that purpose ;) they lay it in soak for several 
days, and then beat it upon a block, which 
is grooved, or fluted ; the stick with which 
they beat it is also grooved. They beat some 
as fine as paper, and in this manner they can 
produce any size, some coarse, and some 
fine; some they make to stand the water; 
those are painted in oil colours. The young 
women rove about without restraint till they 
attain the age of twenty. They then be- 
come more steady and have children. The 
boys are always practising throwing the 
spear, swimming, diving, and playing in 
the surf; flying kites is a favourite amuse- 
ment; while on shore here I made several. 
The natives are very great gamblers; their 








original game is draughts, but instead of 
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having twelve men each, they have about 
forty; the board is painted in squares, with 
black and white stones for men, and the 
game is decided by one party losing all his 
pieces. They play another game, by hiding 
a stone under three pieces of cloth. Six 
people play at this game, each party having 
his stone and cloths, and a small wand with 
which they strike the cloth under with they 
think the stone is deposited. If they do 
not guess right the. first time the stone is 
shifted, and so on alternately. I have seen 
the chiefs sit for a whole day before they 
decided one game. They are fond of cards, 
and play whist, all-fours, and mosey, eX- 
tremely well. They often gamble away 
houses, lands, canoes, and even the elothes 
off their backs. They are prone to the use 
of spirituous liquors, and think nothing of 
taking a tumbler of strong Jamaica rum at 
a draught. The chief women are, if pos- 
sible, the greatest drunkards. They distil 
an excellent spirit from the ¢ee root, which 
grows wild about the mountains, and resem- 
bles the beet root of this country. It is, 
however, larger and much sweeter, of a 
brownish appearance, and in perfection all 
the year round. ‘The natives collect a quan- 
tity of this root, and bake it well under 
ground; when sufficiently baked, they 
pound it up in an old canoe kept for 
that purpose, mixing water with it, and 
leaving it to ferment for several days. Their 
stills are formed out of iron pots, which 
they procure from ships that call here.— 
‘These they can enlarge to any size, by fix- 
ing calabashes, or gourds, with the bottom 
cut off and made to fit close on the pot, 

cemented well with a sort of clay, called 
puroro. A copper cone is also affixed, with 

which an old gun-barrel is connected, and 
goes through a calabash of cold water, which 
cools the spirit. ‘The stills are commonly 
placed by a stream of water, and they con- 
tinue to take the warm water out of the 
cooler and’ put in cold; by which simple 
process a spirit is produced, not unlike 
whiskey, only not so strong, and much more 
pleasant. It is called by the natives 

Y-wer’a, which signifies warm-water, or 
luma, trying to imitate the word rum. A. 
man, by the name of Wm. Stephenson, was 
the first who introduced distilling ; he was 
a cenvict who had escaped from New South 
Wales, and lived on the islands for many 
years. He has left a large family behind 
him: John Young claims the right of first 
discovering this mode of distilling ; but, in 
my opinion, neither of them deserves great 
credit for the introduction. 

_ Mr. Maning, a Spaniard, who left Nootka 
Sound, on the N. W. coast of America, at the 
Ume the Spaniards formed an establishment 
at that place, has cultivated the grape and 
peach here. From the former, he makes 
very good wine, and, frem the latter, good 
peach brandy. In company with this man, 
I went round the island, and found all the 
plains and valleys in the highest state of cul- 
vation. Tzrrow, which is the principal 
vegetable, grows in abundance; there are 
two sorts ; the first dnd best is planted in 
darge square patches, banked up aboutsix feet, 
ard beat down very hard at the boteom and 
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sides, so as to: hold :water; the wers 
then put a quantity of loose mould, turn 
some 4vater on, and plant the tarrow in 
straight lines, or circles ; and, the water forms 
a fish-pond as well as tarrow patch. This 
root takes about nine months to come.to 
perfection. They manage it so as to have 
the patch always full, for as they dig up 
that which is ripe, they plant the suckers 
in its room, and by the time théy come to 
the end of a patch, that which was first 
planted is ripe, and by this means they are 
never without it. They turn the water from 
the mountains, bring it down in streams to 
the tarrow ground, and take it in rotation 
to turn it on to the different patches. Round 
the banks of these patches there are beau- 
tiful walks, planted with sugar canes and 
plaintain trees. The other sort of tarrow is 
planted in dry ground, and takes a year to 
come to perfection. The sweet potatoe is 
planted in the same manner, and is hilled 
up with earth. They have plenty of what 
are commonly called Irish potatoes, yams, 
bread-fruit, melons, (both water and musk,) 
cabbages, onions, celery, garlick ; also very 
good wheat, rice, Indian corn, and every 
description of fruit that grows in the West 
Indies ; turnips, cucumbers, raddishes, sallad, 
in fact all that is produced in England will 
grow there. On Owhyhee they have straw- 
berries, raspberries, cranberries,~ and, wild 
apples, and many other kinds of fruit ; they 
have excellent oranges, lemons, limes, ci- 
trons, pine-apples, &ec. &e.; they also culti- 
vate the tobacco plant, of which the natives 
use an immense quantity, as men, women 
and children smoke a great deal.. The cot- 
ton and coffee grows here very well. They 
have plenty of cattle, sheep, goats, hogs, 
ducks, geese, fowls, &e., and a few horses. 
The cattle go about wild, and are not allowed 
to be shot without permission from the 
King ‘Tameameah. Mr. Maning, the 
Spaniard, keeps a large herd of tame cattle, 
and makes excellent butter and cheese; he 
has several Indians to take care of them, 
and they are penned up regularly. Some 
of the wild cattle often come in with this 
herd, and are penned up, but allowed to go 
out in the morning. 

. Nore.—f[A letter from a highly respectable 
individual connected with the N. W. Company, 
(and hacked by the testimoay,of Mr. Keith, the 
late resident partner at the settlement, who has 
just returned to England,) strenuously denies 
that the servants of that establishment are se- 
duced into drunkenness and extravagance, in 
order that they may be kept till grey-headed in 
the service, as he thinks may be inferred from 
the statement in the Literary Gazette of. the 
6th ult. This contradiction we desire may 
have all the weight to which it is entitled; and 
have only to say, that the facts given in our 
narrative are as liberally worded as the MS., 
which we purchased from an eye-witness and 
actor can possibly admit.— Ep.] 
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NEW THEORY OF THE DELUGE. 


A printep sheet has been sent to us, in- 
‘titled “ Observations on the Disposition of the 





Waters at the Creation, at the time of the 





[ast as 


Universal Deluge, and at present,” signed 
* Augustus Mayerbach,’ and dated London, 
October ist. The prominent points in this 
paper upon .a subject which has. excited 
much learned disquisition, and is-of a 
highly interesting nature, may be gathered 
from the following :— 

“ I consider,” says the writer, “ the word 
firmament, as used in the 6th verse of the ist 
chapter of Genesis, to mean the shell or in. 
crustation which divides the waters which are 
on the surface of the earth, from the waters 
within its internal abyss. 

“In adopting this simple view of the 
original disposition of the waters of the 
terrestrial globe, the way is cleared for a 
more literal acceptation of the representa- 
tion given in the Bible, and the very expres- 
sions made use of become no longer figura- 
tive, but accurately descriptive. 

“ The waters, which were to remain upon 
the surface of the earth had, by the divine 
command, been separated at the Creation, 
from the waters which were to be confined 
in the abyss, by the intervention of a ma- 
terial, impenetrable substance, in the nature 
of ashell, when, in the year of the world 
1657, the Almighty ordained that universal 
deluge which destroyed all life from off the 
earth, except the living creatures shut up 
with Noah in the ark.” 

M. Mayerbach never questions that the 
flood was produced by a miracle, but seents 
to seek the obvious way by which that 
miracle was operated. Ile continues— 

“ My own supposition is, that the firma- 
mament, or shell, which divided the waters from 
the waters, was, at the time of the deluge 
broken only at two places, and that those place® 
are the North and South Magnetic Poles. 

*¢ That the shell having been broken at 
those two particular spots, the waters, 
which had been till then confined in the 
bowels of the earth escaped from the abyss, 
mixed themselves with the oceans and seas, 
which overflowed their former boundaries, 
and gradually covered the whole earth. 

“ By the eruption of the waters from the 
abysses from a limited space only, a gradual 
inundation.would be accomplished, which 
corresponds with the account given by 
Moses. By a general meeting up of such 
shell an immediate deluge, if any, would 
have taken place; and this is against the 
authority of my Bible, which tells'me that 
the flood went on increasing for forty days. 

“ The disappearance of the waters was 
as gradual as their eruption. And, if the 
great body of them had to return into the 
bowels ef the earth by thesame two cavities 
through which they had issued from the 
abyss, the withdrawing of the water must, 
of necessity, have been equally gradual.” 

* col * 


“Tf the admitted doctrine of the tides 
be true, and they are caused by the attrac- 
tion and influence of the moon and sun, 
such doctrine will receive, as it seems to 
me, confirmation from the-proposed theory ; 
as it will give a greater body of water for 
this attraction to act upoh, and a depository 
for supplying the additional quantity of 
fluid of ‘which ,the high tides apparently 
evidence the presence, ~~ 
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the waters may retire again to the. chasm 
from which they have issued. 

“So that, instead of the moon by its 

er of attraction merely altering the 
position of the water, in causing the tides, 
it may be considered as actually drawing 
forth by its influence a larger quantity of 
water to be diffused upon the surface of the 
earth from its interior recesses. 

“ The north magnetic pole is, according 
to Captain Parry's last voyage of discovery, 
above fifteen degrees distant from the north 
pole of the earth, 

“ The south magnetic pole may be con- 
sidered as at an equal distance from the 
south pole of the earth. 

“-The mere rotatory motion of the earth 
round its axis may cause, in certain posi- 
tions, (for instance, when either of the 
chasms is directly towards the sun, and the 
pressure of the atmosphere consequently 
lessened from the greater rarity of the air,) 
a. natural tendency in the water of the in- 
ternal abysses of the earth gradually to es- 
cape to the surface. 

“ In magnetism the attracting power has 
always been considered by the best writers 
upon the subject to be placed within the 
earth; and by late experiments it has. been 
ascertained that electricity and magnetism 
are. most intimately connected. 

* “ Water is one of the great conductors of 
the electric fluid, and if within the -abysses 
of the earth is contained a great body of 
water which has constant communication 
with other waters on the surface, and to 
which the latter may be continually con- 
ducting the electric streams gathered in their 
exposure to the atmosphere, why may not 
this account for some of the phenomena of 
magnetism so long an object of scientific 
but unsatisfied inquiry. 

“ Whether magnetic attraction is caused 
by a fluid, or by a mass of loadstone 
within the earth, 1 have made for you a hole 
in the shell at the Magnetic Poles, which 
will give an easier communication with the 
needle. 

“The summary of the theory is, first, That 
the internal parts of the earth are filled with 
water, originally separated from the super- 
ficial waters by a shell or crust. 


“ That at the time of the flood this shell 
ot crust was broken in two places ; and that 
the chasms, from whence the waters issued, 
still exist at the North Magnetic Pole, and 
the South Magnetic Pole. 

“ That theflood arose from this breaking 
forth of the internal waters, caused either 
by a a of the rotatory motion of 
the earth round its own axis, while the 
chasm was ee towards the Pry or 
a-diagonal inclination of the axis of the earth, 
yal dang) attolemens' ts or by 
the immediate command of the Almighty, 
im the same way as when the sun stood still 
in the Valley of Ajalon. 

“ That the rotatory motion of the earth 
being resumed, thé waters again retired 
into the abyss, but with the communication 
between the superficial and internal waters 
left free; 





“ That by-means of this communication 
between the upper and lower waters, and 
in conjunction with- the influence of the 
— and sun, the tides are produced, 
an 


“ That this is also the cause of the pola- 
rity of the magnet.” 


We insert this theory in the Literary Ga- 
zette on the same grounds as its author 
alleges for offering it: we do not insist on 
its being unobjectionable ; we hold it to be 
consistent with the Bible; and we think it 
worthy of the attention of learned and scien- 
tific men. 


MR. BELZONI’S.EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, &c., 


Arter being submitted to a private in- 
spection of friends and literati on Monday, 
was opened to the public, at the Egyptian- 
hall, on Thursday last. ‘To the very strong 
interest which the exhibition of the pre- 
ceding season was calculated to produce, the 
indefatigable Belzoni has, during his short 
recess, joined new and important sources of 
attraction. It would be absurd to complain 
of the enrichment of any collection of this 
kind; but we may, say that, to our minds 
at least, there was enough in these rooms, 
as formerly constituted, to delight the cu- 
rious, gratify the inquisitive, and inform 
the studious, for years, without the addition 
of a single new feature. 


The models which are now introduced, how- 
ever, are of themselves an exhibition. They 
afford the most complete idea of the pyramids, 
the temples, the architecture, the sculpture, 
the arts, the antiquities, and the compara- 
tive (modern) state of Egypt. No. I. Dis- 
plays, on the scale of one foot to fifteen, 
the porticos of the temple in the Island of 
Philoe, in which the paintings are excel- 
lently preserved. It is a fine and imposing 
spectacle. — No. II. Is the ruins of the 
temple of Erments, near Thebes.—No. III. 
The great temple of Ypsambul, with a 
spirited representation of the Fellahs at 
work, removing the accumulation of sand 
and rubbish, through which M. Belzoni pene- 
trated to this grand monument. As it is 
only our purpose to indicate what is to be 
seen, we shall refer for farther intelligence 
on this subject, to the ample description of 
Ypsambul, contained in the author’s volume 
of Travels, which is or ought to be in 
every library.—No. IV. and V. Are a sec- 
tion and a model of the pyramid of 
Cephrenes, (we know not on what ground 
M. Belzoni forsakes Diodorus, to spell it 
Shephrenes;) the former showing the pas- 
sages through which the enterprising tra- 
veller made his way to the centre chamber 
of the stupendous mass, and the latter, fur- 
nishing the best general conception of the 
external building which we have ever been 
enabled to form. “ This model,” says the 
Catalogue, “ gives an exact. view of the 
— in the reduced proportion of one 
‘oot to one hundred and twenty feet. At 
the basis of the pyramid there is a great 
accumulation of stones and materials, which 
fell from the upper parts, and completely 
covered the entrance. In the centre of the 
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“ As this attraction ceases, a portion of]- 


accumulated materials, there is. the excava— 
tion which discovers the two entrances into 
the interior. The best way to form an. 
exact idea of the enormous magnitude of 
this astonishing monument, is to take notice 
of the smallness of the figure representing 
the Arabs at work, which are in the pro- 
portion of a man of five feet six inches high, 
and to consider that every stone of the 
length of one inch is in the proportion of 
ten feet long.”—-The VI. and last model, is 
intended to elucidate the origin of arches. 
It is not stated where the tomb to which 
it pertains is situated, and the question on 
which it bears is too difficult to be discussed 
in such a paper. as our present slight notice. 
We consider it to be one of the most re- 
markable parts of this valuable exhibition, 
and though we are not convinced by it, yet 
we must confess that it staggers our pre- 
vious opinion, that the arch was certainly in- 
vented in Greece. 

Upon the whole we strenuously advise 
not only an early inspection, but repeated 
visits to the Egyptian-hall, which combines 
what .is extraordinary with what is useful, 
what is beautiful to the sight with what is 
interesting to the mind, and what is toa 
singular extent amusing with what is pecu- 
liarly striking and impressive, 





BRAZILIAN CURIOSITIES. 
(Extract from a letter from Wurzburg.) 


“The natural productions from Brazil, 
under the care of Dr. Pohl, arrived at this 
town on the 26th of September, to proceed 
by land to their destination. Only the living 
animals, the numerous chests with skins of 
animals, dried plants, and minerals, could be 
carried farther, the living plants about 500 in 
number, are still in Wiirzburgh, where they 
will remain during the winter in a hot- 
house, and be sent to Vienna in the spring. 
The two Botocudoes, for the first time since 
their departure from Brazil, trod on 
European ground, where driving in a chaise 
afforded them much amusement. ‘The mag- 
nificently-furnished apartments of his Excel- 
lency Baron von Asbeck, who had the polite- 
ness to entertain them with a breakfast before 
their departure, made a particular impres- 
sion upon them; the woman, who is very 
fond of music, was quite enraptured by the 
playing of two musical clocks, which she 
tried to express in every imaginable way; 
a fine copy of the Madonna della sedia, 
made likewise a great impression on her, 
while the man seemed more to admire the 
large looking-glasses. j 

The valuable jewels sent by the Princess 
Royal to her Imperial mother the Empress, 
with this cabinet of natural curiosities, con- 
sists of several sets of Brazilian coloured 
stones, such as Aqua Marine, Topaz, 
Amethysts and Chrysoberyls, which Dr. 
Pohl has purchased partly on his own ac- 
count, and has partly taken charge of; 
they are of extraordinary beauty. A very 
valuable dark yellow Amethyst, cut brilliant 
fashion, is two inches in diameter, and of 
the purest water. 2 

(These Brazilian curiosities arrived at 
Nurenberg on the 6th of October.) 
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Sine Arts. 
THE STUTTGART GALLERY OF PAINTINGS. 





10 the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Srr, — Being recently returned from a 
tour through Germany, I beg to draw your 
attention to an object which. has, like a 
comet hidden from our view for the space 
of three centuries, burst forth again, on the 
horizon of the pictorial art, with surpassing 
splendour and grandeur; in fine, an object 
which has become the theme of the first 
scientific circles and journals on the conti- 
nent, and which, certainly, has a claim to 
being mentioned in the columns of a journal, 
which has ever been foremost in espousing 
the cause of the delightful art of painting. 

When I arrogate, therefore, the task of 
giving a few particulars of the 

Gallery of Paintings 

of Messrs. Boisserée and Bertram, at Stutt- 
gart, it is from a desire of eliciting a better 
description from those who are more able 
to do justice to the subject than myself, not 
having had the good fortune to obtain more 
than acursory view of those paintings, and 
being obliged to confine my description of 
them to the recollection only which my 
memory has retained. 

According to the best authorities, (founded 
as they are, however, upon surmises and 
traditions,) the art of painting in oil was 
first discovered foianthl the end of the 
14th century, at Cologne, or Bruges, and 
two schools formed themselves at Cologne 
and Maestricht, the productions of which 
scattered, as they were, through the con- 
vents and churches of the neighbouring 
country, became immerged in oblivion, 
through the barbarism of succeeding ages, 
until the French revolutionary wars gave an 
opportunity to the enterprising spirit of 
Messrs. Boisserée and Bertram, of saving 
from the wreck of those convents these most 
mene of their relics, and of acquiring the 
onour of restoring to light the chefs d’auvre 
of the first era of painting. The names of 
but few of the masters of that period (now 
called the Old Cologne-school) have been 
preserved, except those of Master William, 
and a few others, whose works are compa- 
ratively not without merit, 

Soon after, however, the great John Von 
Eyck (born 1370, or forty-six years before 
Perugino, the first Italian painter of note, 
and the tutor of Raphael), and his brother 
Hubertus, assumed the pallet, and, by their 
performances, raised themselves to a station 
in their profession which has since by few 
been attained, and, in many respects, by 
none surpassed. 

_ Two of the pictures of John Von Eyck, 

in this gallery, will bear me out in this as- 

sertion ; they are truly exquisite, viz.— 
The adoration of. the Kings. 


The Virgin Mary, with Christ on her lap, 
is seated under an open thatched hut, 
placed on an eminence before a town, 
several streets of which are open to the view, 
enlivened 7 passengers. The figure and 
face of the Virgin are beautiful, indeed Ra- 
phaelic; and those of the Kings and their 





followers are, every one of them, portraits 
of the. most diversified expression. In the 
dresses of these persons, their gold stuffs and 
brocades, velvets, furs, silks, and precious 
stones, a mastery of execution, and a bril- 
liancy of colouring is shown, which puts to 
the blush even the performances of a Mieris 
and Douw. The most striking feature in 
this picture, however, isthe astonishing 
relief of the fore-ground; the hut seems 
literally built before the picture of the town 
and landscape. 

The seene of the other painting 
The Virgin Mary and Christ, with St. Lucas 

painting their picture, 

is laid in a superbly decorated room, open- 
ing to a balcony, beyond which a lake is 
seen, surrounded by mountains. Here also, 
where every thing is to admire, nothing is 
left to criticise. The columns at the end of 
the room, and the railings of the balcony, 
seem almost to protrude through the. pic- 
ture, and you imagine, you might feel the 
light breeze, which you see agitating the 
air, and curling the waves of the lake. 

A contemplative spectator of these paint- 
ings cannot but be lost in admiration of a 
genius that could, in the infancy of the art, 
produce works which bear the stamp of 
perfection on them, and would form the 
boast of any of the succeeding eras of 
painting. 

The splendid performances of Von Eyck 
could not fail to call into life the slumber- 
ing talents of his contemporaries, and the 
works of many of his scholars prove them 
to have been worthy of such a master; none 
more so, however, than 

Hans Hemling, 
born at the beginning of the fifteen century, 
either at Damme, near Bruges, or Costanz, 
in Switzerland, these towns still disputing 
for the honour of the fact. 

Hemling served as a soldier in the army 
of the Duke of. Burgundy, Charles the 
Bold, and fled, after the unfortunate battle 
of Nantz, covered with wounds, to Bruges, 
where he was received in an hospital, and 
amused himself, during his recovery, by 
drawing and painting, which soon procured 
him the means of livelihood, and ultimately 
the notice and friendship of Von Eyck. 

Hemling entered on his career at too late 
a period of life to have left many proofs of 
hisextraordinary genius, but those few are 
more than enough to immortalize his name. 
The Stuttgart Gallery possesses four of his 
pictures, viz. — , 

The adoration of the Kings 
with (having been an altar-piece) its two 
side pictures, St. John the ist and St. 
Christopherus. 

I will not here transgress on the merits of 
the main picture, though deserving of all 
the encomium due to Von Eyck’s represen- 
tation of the same subject. In 

St. John the Baptist, 
Hemling proves himself superior even to 
his great master in the study of the human 
form, and the graceful disposition of its 
plimbs ; but, in his 
St. Chri 





he takes a flight hema all contemporary, 
of sueceeding competitors. : 


Heemskerk, M. Schon, 





Sa RRS SCR 2 IO A 2G 
This picture* is absolutely incomparable, 
and whoever sees it will join in the excla- 
mation of the Marquis, (the present Presi- 
cent of the Venetian Academy,) “ C’est le 
lus grand tableau que j’aie jamais vu.”— 
t represents Christ as a beautiful child, 
sitting on the shoulders of St. Christopherus, 
who is wading through an arm of the sea, 
which is bounded on each side by rocks, 
and expanding beyond to. the far-distant 
horizon, above which the sun has just risen. 
The correctness in drawing, and beauty of 
the two figures, the smiling angelic expres- 
sion of the features of the child, and the 
manliness and depth of purpose depicted 
in the face of St. Christopherus, as well as 
the wonderful clearness and transparency of 
the water, are above all praise; but the 
handling of the chiaro-oscuro and of 
the perspective is such as must be seen 
to be appreciated. One is at a loss 
which most to admire, the boldness of the 
idea to represent the sun, shining over 
an immeasurable expanse of waters, or the 
mastery with which the task was accom- 
plished. Not even the far-famed perform- 
ance of Claude’s can bear a comparison with 
this ne-plus-ultra work of the art. 

The last,.though not the least in merit, 
of Hemling’s pictures, is a portrait of our 
Saviour, as large, and indeed as true, as 
life. Unlike other representations of the 
subject, where suffering is the prominent 
expression of the features, this picture 
pourtrays the face of a man of about thirty 
years, in the vigour of health, and with a 
most beautiful, noble, and serene coun- 
tenance; asif the artist had been desirous 
of representing our Redeemer at the mo- 
ment when he had resolved on his heavenly 
purpose, and rejoiced in the idea of it. 

Amongst the other pictures in this gal- 
lery, the most precious are— 

The Death of the Virgin, by Schorell, 

The Annunciation, by J. V. Eyck, 

The same subject, by Hugo V. D. Jves, 

St. Bartholomew, by Lucas V. Leyden, 
and a host of others, by M. Coxis, M. 
F. Herlen, M. 
Wohlgemuth, A. Durer, H. Holbein, L. 
Cranach, &c. But I dare not trespass 
farther on your eolumns, by going into a 
description of them, the more so, as I pre- 
sume the following ygrticulars to be of more 
general interest, and less likely to be un- 
acceptable to your Readers. 

The above pictures were originally formed 
into a Gallery at Heidelberg, where being 
seen by the late Queen of Wurtemberg 
(formerly Grand Duchess of Oldenburg) she 
prevailed upon Messrs. Boisserée and Ber- 
tram, about five or six years ago, to remove 
them to Stuttgart, where a number of rooms 
in one’ of the royal edifices were appro- 
priated for them. 

Amogst the host of strangers who were 
attracted by the far-spreading reputation of 
this Gallery was the celebrated Goethe, 
perhaps one of the greatest connoisseurs of 
the art. He was so delighted with the pic- 
tures that, unmindful of his great age, he 


* It is but about eighteen inches high by 
nine broad. 
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annually repeats his visits. On his first 
return to Weimar, being asked by the 
Grand Duke his opinion of them, he said, 
with affected seriousness, “ that Boisserée 
is a cheat, there he has collected some 
human forms, houses, trees, and other 
materials, put a frame round them, and 
now pretends they are pictures, ‘but [am 
not to be imposed upon." 

An English lady of rank came unluckily 
during the time of the removal of the Gal- 
lery from one house to another. Keing 
informed of the circumstance, she coolly 
said, “ Well, sir, then I shall call again ;” 
though Mr. Poisserée gave her no hopes 
of gratifying her wishes before the expira- 
tion of a month. Next day she came 
again—the same excuse, the same reply; 
her perseverance, however, was not to be 
shaken, and, after a trial of fourteen days, 
she triumphed over Mr. B.’s politeness so far 
as to induce him to unpack and show her 
at least the best of his pictures. After 
having admired them as long as she was 
permitted, “ Well, sir,” she said, “ don’t 
you think I have been well paid for my 
trouble ?’” 

Beside the above mentioned and some 
minor ones, the most celebrated of Von 
Eyck’s pictures are three altar-pieces, one 
at Bruges, one at Dantzig, and one for- 
merly at Ghent. The Dantzig picture at- 
tracted little notice until it was carried by 
the French to Paris, from whence it has, 
however, since returned to Dantzig. Tow 
it originally came to that city is not known ; 
according to tradition it was thrown by the 
sea on the shore, near that town, probably 
from the wreck of a vessel. 

It is said, that 20,000 dollars (3,000/.) 
have been offered for it. 

The Ghent picture is at present in the 
possession of a British merchant at Berlin, 
Mr. Solly, whose collection of paintings 
already rivals the most cclebrated private 
galleries in Europe. This picture also had 
been seized by the French, and when re- 
stored, the magistracy of Ghent, being in 
want of money, sent it to Air-la-Chapelle, 
during the time of the congress there, to 
offer it to the Sovereigns at the price of 
100,000 francs. Their majésties were yet 
considering of the high price, when Mr. 
Solly, passing through the town, saw the 

icture, paid the price asked for it (about 
- 4,0001.) ordered it be sent to Berlin, and 
continued his journey, leaving the Sove- 

reigns probably not a little vexed at being 
obliged to give place to a British merchant. 
, — A.C. G. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
It is impossible not to observe the ad- 
vantages which the Arts in this country are 
‘ continually deriving from the intercourse of 
our artists with the work of the great 
masters in the different schools of painting ; 
nor can we less remark the liberality dis- 
played by His Majesty, and many of the 
obility and Gentry, who have forwarded 
from their splendid collections the choicest 
pictures in aid of public taste and individual 
improvement. 
Our artists have this year, as in former sea- 
sons, made use of the permission to copy such 





— 
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pictures as have been selected and offered 


for their study; and although our recollec- 
tion dwells upon several that are removed, 
and which, for the interest we take in art, 
we had hoped would have been left, there 
yet remains a fair sample, more particularly 
of the Flemish School, for the benefit of the 
students, who are exercising their powers 
in the imitation of those great originals, 
among which the works of Rembrandt 
stand eminently distinguished. 

The following is a list of the pictures re- 
maining at the British Institution, for the 
purposes above mentioned:— , 


Battle of Nordlingen....Rubens....His 
Majesty. 

Portrait of a Female with a Fan....Rem- 
brandt....His Majesty. 


Landscape....Claude....Wm. Wells, Esq. 

Charles II. when a youth, with the Princesses 
‘Mary and Anne, who are supporting the infant 
Duke of York, afterwards James II...../an- 
dyke... .His Majesty. 

Herodius’s Daughter with the Head of John 
the Baptist.... Dolci. ...His Majesty. 

The Lion and the Mouse....Rubens....R. 
Frankland, Esq. M. P. 

A Woman with Oysters....Metzw.,..Rev. 
Wm. Long. : 

Landscape with a Mill.... Ruisdael....His 
Majesty. 

His own Portrait .... Rembrandt .... His 
Majesty. 

Portraits of Simon de Vos and his Wife.... 
Vandyke....G. Watson Tavlor, Esq. M. P 

Boy with Lemons....Murillo....Earl of 
Rosebery. 

The Communion of St. Nicholas....P. 
Feronese.... British Institution. 

Landscape. ...G. Poussin. ...His Majesty. 

Do. Do. Do. 

A View of Rome from Tivoli....G@. Poussin 
----M. Zacchary, Esq. 

From these examples it cannot be doubt- 
ed but that a result will follow in the ad- 
vancement of the students employed in 
copying them, (among whom are many of 
our fair countrywomen,) as conspicuous as 
on any former occasion: and it is our hope 
and belief, that, with the growth of good 
taste, the proportion of encouragement will 
keep pace. 





Original BPoretry. 
SACRED MELODY. 


Tuenre is a thought can lift the soul 

Above the dull, cold sphere that bounds it ;— 
A star, that sheds its mild controul 

Brightest when Grief’s dark cloud surrounds 
And pours a soft,{pervading ray, [it;— 
Life’s ills may never chase away ! 


2. 
When earthly joys have left the breast, 
And e’en the last fond hope it cherish’d 
Of mortal bliss—too, like the rest— 
Beneath woe’s withering touch hath perish’d; 
With fadeless lustre streams that light, 
A halo on the brow of night! 
3. 
And bitter were our sojourn here,— 
In this wild wilderness of sorrow, 
Did not that rainbow beam appear, 


The herald of a brighter morrow,— ® 
A merciful beacon from on high, 7 
To guide as to Efernity ! 

1815, A, A. W. 





——__ 
TO MYRA. 

Can blooming wreaths at banquets shed, 

Or cups that boast the purpling stream, 

Or songs, whose authors now lie dead, 

Make life appear a pleasant dream. 

My heart replies—the fairest flower, 

The wildest song that passion gave, 

Live but a transient, fleeting hour, 

Then sink in Time’s o’erwhelming wave ! 


?Tis true to some Fate grants a name, 

A gift, thought precious *neath the skies ; 
But wreaths for others Fate or Fame 
May save, I gaze but on those eyes. 

Each floating tendril hath a wreath 

My wand’ring heedless heart to bind, 

And when your wishes faintly breathe, 
They seek a heart by spells resign’d ! 


Say, what avails it when I’m gone? 

What future ages think of me, 

Oh! dearer far to know that one 

Approves me now, and that ’tis Thee! 

Those eyes shall be my critics now, 

They ali my heart and thoughts shall read, 

And fairly note— but, if that brow 

Should frown—thy Poet’s lost indeed! 
Ippolito. 





- LOVE. 
We all have lov’d, or felt that in our breast 
There is a space which some lov’d form 
should fill, 
In search whereof, a feeling, without rest, 
Like the lone, arkless dove, must wander still. 
And though, perchance, Affection ne’er hath 
shone [ehill, 
Within that bosom-space, which Time must 
Yet had we lov’d, if we had ever known 
The heart which somewhere beats responsive to 
our own. 
But, oh! too oft the shadow of a name! 
In the young heart alone the passion glows ; 
It lives not in our colder years the same, 
But blooms and passes like a virgin rose,— 
Briglstest in hue ere yet to fulness grown ; 
For when its leaves their bosom’d sweets 
disclose, 
So pale the flower, which once so warmly shone, 
We half regret, alas! that it has ever blown. 


H. A. D. 
Camden Town, Oct. 22, 1821. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 
Arr.—“ Thou’rt gone awa’ frae me, Donald !”? 


}. 
Anp dost thou love the lyre, Mary, 
Those strains the Nine inspire? 
Ah! beware the speil 
Some have prov’d too well, 
Nor follow a wandering fire, Mary! 
2. 
For genius is onlya dream, Mary, 
An “‘ ignis fatuus” gleam, 
That just Jends its light, 
But when sorrow’s night 
Is deepest—withdraws its beam, Mary! 


*Tis a passionate sense refined, Mary, 
That spells the enthusiast’s mind ; 
That bids him cope 
With life’s storms, and hope 
For a haven he never may find, Mary! 


4. 
As the hues of the mimic bow, Mary, 
Arching the cataract’s brow, 
Tho’ they sweetly shine, 
And seem half divine, 
Do but herald tke chads below, Mary! 
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5. 

So the glittering tints that test, Mary, 
On Genins’ star-bright crest, 

May lovelily glow, 

Whilst despair and woe 
Hold their strife in his lonely breast, Mary! 
, 6. 
Some have envied the minstrel’s art, Mary, 
Unknowing his oft felt smart, 

This never might be, 

Could they once but see 
A minstrel’s inmost heart, Mary! 


7. 
It hath fibres so finely wrought, Mary, 
And depths with such feelings fraught, 
That a word may break, 
Or to melody wake, 
Each chord in that lyre of thought, Mary! 


8. 
F’en when Pleasure her fingers flings, Mary, 
O’er its most attenuate strings, 
In the passionate swells, 
Which her touch compels, 
It oft wails whilst to gladness it rings, Mary! 


9. 
But when Grief?s most ruthless hand, Mary, 
Doth its tremulous chords command, 
They break in her clasp, 
For so rude a grasp 
They never were form’d to withstand, Mary! 


10, 
Then do not love the lyre, Mary, 
Those strains the Nine inspire, 
But beware the spell 
Some have prov’d too well, 
Nor follow a wandering fire, Maury! Ss. 


DANAE. 


From the Greek of Simonides. 
“Ore Adovaxs iv dardaric avepros, Ke. 


Wren Danae, borne on the wide-rolling ocean, 

From her sire and her country distractedly 

fled, [motion, 

Her babe sweetly slept ’mid the billows’ wild 

“apeenn tempest that rag’d o’er his 
ead, 


While round him the arms of a mother were 
twining, 
Her Perseus to shield from the pitiless storm, 
The tears down her countenance quickly were 
gliding, 
As sadly she hung o’er the innocent’s form. 
“Thou sleepest,” she cried, “and thy in- 
fantile slumber [wild; 
Is sound,—undisturh’d by these waters so 
Thou sleepest,—nor think’st of the woes with- 
out nuinber {tiful child ! 
That wound this poor breast !---oh, my beau- 


“Thouch the tremulous moon-beams around 
thee are gleaming, 
And Ocean’s white foain dashes over thy hair, 
Ah! little thou heedest these tears that are 
streaming, 
The only relief to thy mother’s despair. 


“ Rut if, ’mid the roar of theang billow, 
The voice of my anguish honla strike on 
p thine ear, [thy pillow, 

Still my bosom will prove both thy shield and 
And gently I'd bid thee dismiss ev’ry fear. 


“Then sleep on, dearest child! and for e’er 

with thee sleep to close,--- 

The pangs which forbid these poor eye-lids 

Soon, perhaps, may subside the fierce wrath of 

_the deep, se.” 

While my lullaby softly prolong: thy re- 
Oct. 17, 1821. P. GJ. 


| 
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Hketches of Horicty. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS.—No. XXVI. 
October Tth, 1821. 

Paris has this year undergone consider- 
able improvement ; new buildings have been 
erected in every quarter, and streets, which 
recently contained but few houses, are now 
lined on either side with superb structures. 
The gardens of the hotel in which Prince 
Schwartzenberg resided, when he was am- 
bassador from Austria to France, have been 
so encroached upon, that they would now 
scarcely be recognized as the scene of that 
fatal entertainment, which, in -1810, occa- 
occasioned the death of the Princess and 
her child, and at which Buonaparté and the 
new Eupress were likewise exposed to con- 
siderable danger. The Place de Chatelet, 
which was formerly one of the most incon- 
siderable in Paris, has been so much en- 
larged within these few years, that it now 
presents a very imposing aspect. Some of 
its embellishments were, it is true, planned 
by the Imperial Government; but it is the 
more astonishing, that the Royal Govern- 
ment, which cannot, like Buonaparté, dis- 
pose of the treasures of Europe, should be 
capable of undertaking such extensive 
works. The present Government is, how- 
éver, sufficiently prudent to postpone 
building every year, until after the budget 
has been adopted by the two Chambers. 
The budget being usually the last subject 
that is thought of, the public works are 
seldom resumed until the end of July or 
the beginning of August; and as they are 
always suspended on the approach of 
winter, there is consequently an interruption 
of more than six months during the year. 
But most of the buildings which are now 
erecting ate undertaken by private indivi- 
duals, who have been probably induced, by 
the security of peace, to embark in these 
speculations. It has ‘been supposed that 
many persons possessing capital unem- 
ployed, have laid it out in building; but, 
on the other hand, the public funds are 
rising, and inconceivable activity is mani- 
fested in every branch of industry. The 
Parisians still adhere to the spirit which has 
always characterized them, and while a few - 
months sufficed for the erection of a new 
Opera-house, they have been for ten years 
occupied in building a-new Exchange, 
whwh, however, now promises to be 
speedily completed. But it must be consi- 
dered that all Paris, rich and poor, young 
and old, demanded a new Opera-house ; 
while it is merely the commercial class, that 
is to say, a portion of the population, which 
feels any interest in the Exchange. In 
Paris, a place of amusement is for every 
body; a place of business is only for a par- 
ticular class. 

Considerable activity likewise prevails in 
embellishing, with statues and fountains, 
those public places which have not hitherto 
been provided with ornaments, or which 
were stript of them during the Revolu- 
tion. The Place des Victoires will - pre- 
sent, as formerly, a statue of Louis XIV. ; 
but it is to be hoped, those to whom the 
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superintendence of the affair is intrusted 
will have the modesty not to restore on the 
pedestal the figures of the slaves in chains, 
representing the nations whom the victori- 
ous monarch had subdued. An Italian 
sculptor, named Bosio, now established in 
Paris, and a member of the French Insti- 
tute, is commissioned to execute the bronze 
Equestrian Statue for the Place des Victoires. 
I have seen the model. The artist, who 
has evidently borne in mind Falconnet’s 
statue of Peter the Great at St. Petersburgh, 
has represented the horse in the act of 
rearing. In the execution of the animal, he 
adopted the following curious plan. -A fine 
horse, well broken, and mounted by a 
skilful horseman, was daily brought to him, 
On the wall of his study he had drawn a 
scale, divided into feet and inches. The 
horse was every day placed in the same 
situation against the wall, care being taken 
that he should always rear to a-uniform 
height. Several strong men were employed 
to hold the horse in the attitude required, 
and the artist hastily availed himself of a 
few moments to model some part of the 
animal in plaster. In this manner he by 
degrees completed the whole horse, in an 
attitude, which, perhaps, was never before 
modelled from life. It may consequently 
be presumed, that this part of the statue 
leaves nothing to be wished for; and, if the 
rider be executed in a style of equal perfec. 
tion, M. Bosio will have produced ‘a chef 
dauvre worthy of being transmitted to 
posterity. 

It is a remarkable cireumstance, that 
most of the fountains with which Buonaparté 
embellished Paris present a mean and 
wretched appearance, and are in all respects 
the very reverse of the grand ideas to which 
his ardent imagination gave birth. The 
only monument of this kind which exhibits 
any thing like a colossal character, remains 
unfinished—it is the enormous elephant, 
which is to eject water from histrunk. This 
grand monument was commenced about 
twelve years ago, on the site of the old 
Bastille. It is said, that there is now some 
intention of finishing it, and also of digging 
a canal, which is to commence at the fosses 
of the Bastille, and to join the canal of St, 
Denis; at the basin of La Villette near 
Paris. This will be a still more useful thing 
than the elephant. I have lately had an 
opportunity of seeing the mausoleum which 
is to be erected in the church of Ruel, to the 
memory of the Empress Josephine, by her® 
children. The Empress is represented kneels 
ing, but divested of every attribute of Im- 
perial dignity. The monument presents 
merely the following simple inscription :— 
A Josephine leur mere, Eugene et Hortense. 
Beauharnois, which has probably been 
chosen in order to avoid giving offence ta 
the Royal Government, ‘The execution of 
the statue is intrusted to the sculptor 
Lamere, the same artist who executed the 
statue of Henri IV. for the Pont: Neuf. 





Singular Adventures of M.. Arago;, Member 
of the French Institute. 


Dvurrse the last war, the two French Ma« 
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thematicians, Biot and Arago, travelled, with 
the permission of England and Spain, to 
make experiments for the purpose of 
measuring an arc of the Meridian. Biot 
happily returned to France ; but Arago, be- 
fore he succeeded, encountered some sin- 
gular adventures. 


He was in Majorca, on the Mountain de 
Galazzo, concluding his labours, after which 
he intended to return to Paris, when 
suddenly there arose a disturbance among 
the people of the island. They fancied that 
Arago’s instruments, and particularly the 
fire signals which he gave to other observers 
employed at Ivica, were intended to invite 
their enemy the French to the island, and to 
show them the way. Arago suddenly heard the 
dreadful cry all round— Treason! Death!” 
The assault upon Mount Galazzo instantly 
commenced, but its cause fortunately per- 
ceived the imminent danger. He quickly 
changed his dress for that of a peasant of 
the island, and escaped to Palma. Here he 
found the ship which had brought him to 
the island, and concealed himself in it. He 
at the same time succeeded, through some 
brave men of the crew, in regaining his 
mathematical instruments, which he had been 
obliged to leave on the mountain. But new 
terrors awaited him in this disguise. Either 
through fear or treachery, the Spanish Cap- 
tain of the ship quite unexpectedly refused 
to protect Arago any farther, though he had 
always shown himself his friend; he also 
refused to take him back to France; en- 
treaties, promises, reproaches — nothing 
would avail. In this great emergency, the 
chief commander of the island fortunately 
took the part of Arago, but could not save 
him at that time, but by confining him as 
@ prisoner in the fortress. While Arago was 
obliged to remain here several months his 
life was sometimes in the greatest danger. 
The fanatical Monks attempted several 
times to bribe the guards and murder the 

isoner. But the Spanish Mathematician, 
Dedcigess, his fellow labourer and faithful 
friend, who never quitted his side, was 
his deliverer. This worthy man would 
not rest, till he had obtained, by his repre- 
sentations against the injustice of the unac- 
countable mal-treatment of an innocent per- 
son, the liberty of his friend, and at the 

e time permission for him to go over to 
Algiecs in a small vessel of his own. 


In Algiers, Du Bois Tainville, at that 
time French Consul, kindly received him, 
and took means to put him on board an 
Ageeos merchantman, that he might return 
to France. At first every thing went ac- 
cording to his wishes. The ship approached 
Marseilles, and Arago, with the fairest hopes, 
already found himself in the harbour. But, 
at the same moment, a Spanish privateer 
attacked the ship, took it, and brought it to 
Rosas on the Spanish coast. Arago might 
still have been liberated, as he was entered 
in the ship’s books as a German merchant ; 
but, unfortunately, he was recognized to be 
a Frenchman by one of the sailors, who had 
previously been in the French service, and 
was, with his companions, thrown into the 
most dreadful imprisonment, But when 


the Dey of Algiers heard of the insult to his 
flag, he immediately demanded the ship, its 
cargo and crew, to be instantly returned, 
and, in case of refusal, he threatened to de- 
clare war against the king of Spain. This 
had the desired effect. The ship and the 
crew were liberated, and Arago sailed for 
the second time to Marseilles, without 
in the least doubting his safe arrival. 
He already saw the town, the ship once more 
steered towards the harbour, when suddenly 
a furious north-west storm arose, and drove 
it with irresistible violence towards Sar- 
dinia. How hard a fate! The Sardinians 
were at war with the Algerines. A new 
imprisonment awaited them. The com- 
mander therefore resolved to seek refuge on 
the coasts of Africa. Though they were so 
distant, he succeeded. He run in to the 
harbour of Bougie, three days’ voyage from 
Algiers. But here another very unfortunate 
iece of news awaited poor Arago. The 
ormer Dey of Algiers, his friend, had 
been killed in a commotion, and another 
ruler chosen. For this reason the party of 
the new Dey examined the ship with suspi- 
cious rigour, and the heavy trunks of Arago, 
which contained his mathematical instru- 
ments, were immediately seized: for what 
else could they contain but gold? Why else 
should they have been so carefully secured, 
if they were not filled with sequins ? He was 
obliged to leave his instruments in the 
hands of the Algerines. A new misfortune 
was added to this. How could he make a 
three days’ journey to Algiers by land among 
a savage. and highly irritated people? 
Courage and presses of mind, however, 
saved him. He disguised himself in the 
Turkish costume, and went under the protec- 
tion of a greatly esteemed priest of those 
parts, who Conducted him, with some others, 
through inhospitable mountains and dreary 
deserts, and after overcoming many threaten- 
ing dangers, arrived at last in safety at 
Algiers. How was Du Bois Tainville as- 
tonished to see his countryman suddenly 
again, in a Turkish dress, whom he had long 
fancied to be at Marseilles. _He took up 


|his cause with the greatest zeal, found 


means to have the chests returned, 
which no longer interested the Algerines of 
Bougie, as they had found brass instead of 
gold, and kept the “ Adventurer against 
his will,” a8 the opportunities of sailing to 
France were, et that time, as rare as 
dangerous. ‘Thus another six months:past. 
At last Du Bois was recalled by Buonaparté 
to France. He began his voyage, accom- 
oes by Arago, for the third time to France. 

ut they searcely saw Marseilles, when an 
English fleet appeared, which ordered them 
to return to Minorca, as all the French 
harbours were at that time in a state of 
blockade. The ships accompanying Du Bois 
obeyed; only the one on board of which 
Arago was embraced a favourable fresh 
breeze, and raninto the harbour with all sails 
spread. The services of Arago were duly 
appreciated in his country; and he was 
honourably rewarded by a situation in the 
| Astronomical department. | 


Curistias NIeMerer. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Che Drama. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Every writer upon the early drama has 
made it a subject of remark, that the scenic 
representations of our ancestors must have 
suffered greatly on the score of verisimili- 
litude, in consequence of the female cha- 
racters being enacted by young men and 
boys. Masks were used to conceal this 
anomaly, and, to acertain extent, answered 
the purpose; but it was not till women ac- 
quired that easy assurance which fits them 
for the stage in all its branches, the gaze of 
thousands, and the predicaments of the 
olden comedy, that the performances of 
plays became really just and natural imita- 
tions of life. It is, however, the proof of 
master-genius, when difficulties no longer 
exist, to refuse the easy beaten track, and 
to raise obstacles, as it were, for no other 
reason but to show how they may be sur- 
mounted. Thus in the Beggars’ Opera at 
this house, it not being in our days requi- 
site for lads to personate females, the ma- 
nagers have turned the tables of their own 
free choice, and got a girl to fill the part of 
the manful Macheath! This sort of travesty 
is a favourite speculation in the Haymarket, 
where Vestris and others have been an- 
nually exhibited in the like fashion. To be 
sure, one does not look for truth in a piece 
of this cast, but the sight of a libertine 
highwayman with a bust like the crop of a 
Poulter pigeon, making instead of receiving 
love, is decidedly ridiculous, and we can- 
not compliment the fair debutante on the im- 
pression of her “ outward man,” when she 
unsexed her here. There is a good deal of 
sense and vivacity in her acting, and she has 
some fine deep notes in her compass, but her 
Macheath, as a whole, is wonderfully effete. 
Her choice of character is very bad, and, 
though she has commenced her theatrical 
career on the High-way, we can assure her 
that it isnot the Road to success in her pro- 
fession. Miss Corri, as Polly, sang some 
of the less celebrated airs with much skill 
and sweetness; in those which have been 
the tests of our greatest singers, she was 
not so fortunate. In the dialogue, her ar- 
ticulation is disagreeably clicking and in-, 
distinct. ‘Almost all the other parts were 
beneath criticism with the exception of an 
efficient Peachum by Terry. e Lockit 
and Filch of the Opera gave us too much of 
their own slang, a superaddition quite un- 
called for in this drama. ' 

MADAME CATALANI. 

Tue Paris Journal called the Etoile, cor- 
tains the following article :— 

“Madame Catalani-Valabrégue lately 
inserted in the English Courier the Journal 
of her Travels on the Continent. She ob- 
serves, that she intends shortly to retire 
from public life, but that she wishes once 
more to afford the English an opportunity 
of hearing her voice, which is now more 
vigorous than ever. She proposes making # 
tour through England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, and to return next summer to Lon- 
don. 

“ Madame Catalani adds, that all the Po- 








tentates in Europe have offered her the direc- 
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tion of their Italian Theatres. One Sove- 
reign, who unfortunately had no Opera- 
house in his dominions, offered to erect one 
for the express purpose of placing it under 
‘the direction of M. Valabrégue and his 
wife. The Court of Munich is the only 
one at which Madame Catalani did not 
display her vocal accomplishments, in con- 
sequence of a slight misunderstanding.* 

“ Next comes a list of the jewels which 
Madame Catalani has received from almost 
every monarch in the world; and then a 
list of the princes who have kissed her hand, 
and of the princesses whe have saluted her 
on both cheeks. 

“ We do not pretend to deny the import- 
ance, or the authenticity of these facts ; 
but we cannot-admit the correctness of the 
paragraph relative to the Court of France, 

“ She asserts, that the King of France gave 
her-only 175,000 francs annually, for the 
direction of the Italian Theatre at Paris. 
Madame Catalani appears to have forgotten 
that her theatrical year included only seven 
snonths; she might, therefore, travel about 
Europe during the other five, when she 
would not have to pay her performers. She 
aceordingly received from the munificence 
of his Majesty a subsidy of 25,000 francs 
per month, instead of 14,000 as she has 
alleged,- 

“ Madame Catalani states, that she had 
engaged M. M. Paer and Spontini to direct 
the Theatre. M. Spontini, whose brilliant 
management preceded her’s, was not en- 
gaged by ‘M. and Madame Valabrégue. It 
is very well known that their factotum was 
the celebrated Signor Pucitta, so justly sur- 
named the Pradon of Music. 

“Madame Catalani gravely maintains, 
thatshe had collected, in Paris, the first Italian 
singers, male and female. We will enu- 
merate them :—Mesdames Dickons, Fearon, 
and Vestris, Englishwomen ; Madame Chan- 
mel, a Frenchwoman; Madame Beyretter, 
a German; and, as a tenor singer, the un- 
fortunate violin performer, Rosquellas ! 

“The management of the Paris Opera 
having become irksome to Madame Cata- 
lam, she states, that she determined to re- 
nounce it.—Now we affirm, that the pri- 
vilege was withdrawn from her, because she 
did not fulfil her- duty satisfactorily; and 
because, instead of having, as we now have, 
the first Italian Opera in Europe, under 
her management we had neither company 
nor orchestra.” } 


———— SS 
Foreign Brama. 





Panonama Dramatique.—First repre- 
sentation of Le Temple de la Mort; or, 
Ogier Le Danois. 

_ Tue hero of this piece is one of the most 
illustrious knights whose achievements are 


recorded in the romances of chivalry. This } 


famed Paladin is Olaus, called Ogier - the 


* The misunderstanding between M. and 
Madame Valabrégue and the Bavarian Court 
Teminds us of the remark made by old Vestris, 
who reproached his son for having stirred up 
the first quarrel that ever arose ween hss 
Howse and the House of Bourton. 





Dane, whom Charlemagne included among 
his twelve peers. His marriage with Edwa, 
the daughter of the King of Denmark. 
caused him to be banished from that king- 
dom, while his wife was condemned to, 
captivity. It is supposed that Edwa has 
— in confinement, but her life has 

een saved by a prophetess. Ogier re- 
solves to return to Denmark in spite of every 
tisk. He sees Edwa, who, in the disguise 
of a warrior, arrives at the tent of the king 
her father. Siward, the nephew of the 
monarch, prompted by his ambitious views 
of obtaining the crown, stabs his uncle. 
Edwa, when she enters the tent, beholds 
her father expiring. She draws the poi- 
gnard from his breast, but, at this moment, 
she is surprised by one of the guards. She 
is arrested on the charge of parricide, and 
is about to suffer punishment for the crime 
of another, but, suddenly, at the head of 
a troop of French warriors, Ogier the Dane 
appears. He fights with Siward, disarms 
him, accuses him of murdering the King, 
and delivers him up to the Devouring Sta- 
tue of the Temple of Death. The pro- 
phetess then crowns the Paladin, and the 
people and the army rejoice. 

The scenery and decorations are magnifi- 
cent, and the music, which is the compo- 
sition of M. Alexandre, is pleasing and ap- 
propriate. The piece was applauded 
throughout. 


Garteties, 





New Multiplication Table-—Mr.Willich, of 
Dartmouth-street, has published a table of 
this kind, which is a very neat exhibition of 
the use of lythography in such works. The 
principle on which the table is constructed, 
however, is not obvious; it is quite a puzzle 
to find it out; and tyro’s do not need to be 
perplexed more than they absolutely are 
with these matters. 


Bohemian Pearls—A letter from Vienna 
says, that the pearl fishery in Bohemia and 
Moravia has been very productive this year. 
These pearls, known by the name of ‘Bohe- 
mian Pearls, are found in the Moldawa from 
Kruman to below Fruenberg. This river fur- 
nishes every year from three to four hundred 
pearls of the purest water and very well 
shaped, besides several hundred imperfect 
pearls. The House of Schwartzenberg is 

roprietor of the greatest part of the banks. 

e shells which produce the pearls are of 
a particular species, which it would be ad- 
vantageous to increase. Besides the Mol- 
dawa there is another small river called the 
Wattawa, which produces a few pearls; 
they are not fished up, as in the Moldawa 
from the bed of the river, but taken from 
the shells thrown upon the banks by the 
overflowing of the Wattawa. 

Several shocks ‘of earthquake were felt at 
Bute and along the western coast of Scot- 
land, on the Monday and Tuesday of last 
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Anecdote.—Two maid servants were once 
sent in to the theatre at Vienna, when Ve- 
lutti was to sing, to keep places for the 
Italian Opera. On account of the illness of 
the singer, a German piece was substituted, 
which induced the family to remain at home 
and let the girls remain. When the play 
began, one of them exclaimed, with much 
astonishment, “ How is this? I now un- 
derstand Italian all at once, as if I had 
learnt it.” 

Punning made Easy.—* Really, my dear,” 
said Mrs. B. to her spouse, “ your boots 
are quite worn out.”—“ Yes, my love,” 
replied the tender husband, “I must have 
them re-puired.” 

A gentleman observed to his friend, that 
Lord N————y's attempts at wit resembled 
an electrifying machine.—“ Indeed! how 
so ?”——“* Because they are so shocking ! 

A young lady had a habit of saying “I 
wonder !” before she asked a question.“ I 
wonder where papa is to-day ?—I wonder 
when we shall leave town?” &c. Her mo- 
ther desired her not to use that expression, 
as it would induce persons to consider her 
very vulgar. . “ Not at all, madam,” said a 
wag, “ every one must allow that she is a 
very wonder-ful young woman.” 


eT IT ASE RRR I RE 
Literary Notices. 


Contents of the Journal des Savans, 
‘or September, 1821. 
f —“_« by 
M. J. Delille’s et M. de Fon- 
tane’s Translations of Pope's Es- 
sayon Man - - = M. Raynouard. 
Del’Influence que l’eau exerce 
sur les propriétés Physiques de 
lusieurs Substances Azotées so- 
ides - - + . - M. Chevreul. 
Explanation of an ores 
Document (in German) - M. Saint-Martin. 


Joseph Tambroni. Edition of 
Cennini on Painting (Etalian) 

Quatre mére de Quincy. 

J. C. L. Sismonde de Sis- 
mondi. Histoire de France - Jf. Daunon. 

M. Walckender. Histoire de 
la vie et des Ouvrage de J..de la 
Fontaine - <= = = Raoul Rockette. 

Mr. Landseer has announced his inten- 
tion of publishing a work on a curious sub- 
ject ; it is to be intitled Sabean Researches, 
and to be adorned with plates pf sculptured 
signets. 

Pignotti’s History of Tuscany has been 
translated, and is expected to appear this 
season. 

Mr. Hutton, who, we believe, succeeded 
Mr. Bowdich at Ashantee, is about to pub- 
lish his Travels. 

Histories of the County of Kerry, in Ire- 
land, and of the County of Galloway, in 
Scotland, are announced severally by Dr. 
Smith and the Rev. Mr. Murray. . 

Bloomfield, the Farmer’s Boy, has a forth- 
coming poem, called “ the May-day of the 
Muses.” 4 

Archdeacon Coxe’s publication from 
“ The Shrewsbury Papers,” will, we under- 








week. 


stand, appear in about a month. 
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“ A Life of the late Queen” is far .ad- 
vanced. Great exertions have been made 
‘to render it acceptable to her friends, and 
we have reason to believe that much of the 
secret history of her former trials (the deli- 
cate investigation, &c.,) will be brought to 
bear on this subject. 








Meteorological Journal. 


Thermometer.| Barometer. 
from 35 to 50 | 29-93 to 29°90 





_  Ocropsr, 
‘Thursday 25. 





Wind S. W. 3.—Generally cloudy; rain | 


in the afternoon. 
Friday 26. | from 40 to 57 | 30-01 to 30-10 
Wind S.b. W. 4.—Generally hazy, with 
faint sunshine. 
Saturday 27. | from 49 to 60 | 30°15 to 30-18 
Wind S: b. W. 2 & $.—Generally cloudy ; 
rain in the evening. 
Sunday —_—_28. | from 48 to 59 | 30-22 to 30-25 
Wind 8S. b. W. 0.—Generally foggy, with 
sunshine at times. Between 6 and 7 
o’clock in the evening, the fog first in- 
creased, and afterwards went off sud- 
denly, and it became clear. 
Monday = 29. | from 32 to 52 | 30-24 to 30-17 
Wind E.b.S. & S. E. }.—A foggy morn- 
ing; the rest of the day generally cloudy 
and hazy. 
Tuesday 30. | from 3! to 51 | 30°11 to 29-99 
Wind S,W. 4.—Generally fogzy and misty. 
Wednesday 31. | from 35 to 60 | 29°86 to 29-90 
Wind S. W. } & 1.—Morning foggy ; the 
rest of the day generally clear. ” 

Rain fallen during the week +225 of an inch. 

Venus is a fine object in the evening, and 
sets about 4 past 6 in the S.S.W. 

On Sunday 4th, at 11 ho. @ min. 23 sec. 
(clock time,) the Ist satellite of Jupiter will 
emerge from an eclipse. 

On Tuesday 6th at 5 ho. 35 min. 10 sec. 
(clock time.) the Ist satellite will again emerge 
‘from an eclipse. 

Lat. 51. 37.32. N. Lon..0. 3. 51. W. 

Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS, 


eee sepnenamen a ; 
Co Correspondents, 


We have great pleasure in stating, that it has oeen 
Findly put into our r to present our Readers with 1 
Farther selection of Originat Letters, by the celebratsd 
David Hume. 

.’s Epigrain has got the seal conveniently upon its . —~ 
Civis’ peiry ts illegible from the same cunse. 

We have not seen the wood engraving mentioned by a 
Constant Reader. An editor ought tu be an Argus, but 
one cannot be all eyes; and such productions should he 
placed before those who are expected to notice than 
P 


icly. 
We recom:nend Miss K. R. to send her second poem to 
- journal which so kindly adopted her former prv- 

luction. 

EK. V. should add 1 L to his signature. 

1. H. must excuse our insertion of a pun on a murder. 
Humanitas Aas our wishes, but his communiva- 
tion does not consist with our plan. The account wv, the 
onceting % the British and Foreign Seamen’s Friend 
Society, from the Philanthropic Gazette, is in the same 
icument. Wecan only recommend that journal of 
October 17 and 24 to that nusmerous clase of the 
rome community who delight in works of utility and 

gharity. 
I, P. H.’s Lines on a Pheasant are certainly very ori- 
ginal, but we think one stanza of the siz may suffice for 


our ti 
.  * The garb of his beanty is lost, 

It never shall brighten no more ; 

The trajn of his lustre is past e 
The richness that spread it before: 

When life’s current warin’d in his veins, 
And beam/’d in bis beantiful eye, 

He'd crow én the height of his trains, 
’Till his b0s0m heay’d the last sigh.” 


Errata.— Page 659, Col. 3. In the View of Constan 
tinople, for Sentari r. Scutari. 4 Correspondent, wio 




















hag been on the spot, thinks tue’ u wrong, ta con- 
rider ing the Hi omus of the Turks and Romans to be 
identical ; on contrary, the Eimeidan of the present 
day is the Hippodromus of antiquity. 

in the advertisement intitled “ A Series of Views, il- 
lustrative of the Is! of St. Helena,” inserted in the 
Literary Gazette on tie 13th of October, read *- Drawn 
on the spot by James Wathen,” instead of “ James 
Walker.” 





Avyhbertisements, 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS. DAY. 
Domestic Manners and Institutions of Rome and 


Greece. 
In 12mo., price 7s. ‘ 
1. @KETCHES of the MANNERS and 
\ ) INSTITUTIONS of the ROMANS. 

*,* It oceurred to the Author, that a concise aecount 
of the state of society in Ancient Rome, clothed in plajp 
langage, divested, as far as possible, of Latin terms, 
and pruned of all subjects which offend against delicacy, 
conld not fail to be serviceable to young persons of both 
sexes, who are completing their education; and might 
perhaps, not bomey unacceptable to some of riper years. 

tit ** Carefully ante compiled from a variety 
of the best sources, there Wve few books of the kind 
which we could recommend to be put into the hands of 
young persons with greater satisfaction than this little 
voluine. Its contents embrace, we think, every subject 
of importance connected with Roman Society, and all 
that may be worth knowing of the domestic affairs of a 
nation eseexitially warlike, and (compared with modern 
civilization) barbarous, is to be gathered from this publi- 
cation ia a pleasing form.”—- Literary Gazette. 

2. ESSAYS on the, Institutions, Government, and’ 
Manners of the States of ANCIENT GREECE; by 
Henry David Hill, D.D. Professor of Grees in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew's. 12mo. price 7s. with a copious 
Index. 

“ ‘To young persons who are just-entering npon the 
higher classics, and to studious men whe are desirous of 
repairing, by theirown industry, the accidental defects of 
an leapasiect education, a more useful assistant, we think, 
cannot be well furnished. In the first six Essays, the 
author treats of the heroic age, and those. institutions 
which concerned the Greeks generally ; in the subsequent 
ones he confines himself to the Manners and Customs of 
those two leading states in Greece. An Essay on the 
Government, Manners, and Religion of the Persians, a 
people whom the more brilliant history of the Greeks has 
been suffered to throw too much into obseurity, very pro- 
perly concludes the work. The style throughout is neat, 
easy, and perspicuous; the text (as we always wish to 
see it in elementary works) is undistufbed by notes; bunt 
at the end of every Essay is svbjoined a list of authorities, 
contirming the opinion whieb the author has advanced in 
it, and affording references to works in which the subject 
of each essay may be still farther proseuted.”— Quarterly 
Review, No. 43. 

London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Pater- 
noeter-row. 





English Synonymes. 

In &vo. the Second Edition, greatly enlarged and cor- 
rected, price 1/. Is. boards, 
ByXcusa SYNONYMES EXPLAINED; 

4 in Alphabetical Order, with copious Tllustrations 
and Examples drawn from the best Writers. By 
GEORGE CRABB, of Magdalen-hall, Oxford. 

** Tt is to be wished that some snch work as the Abbe 
Girard’s Synonymes Francoises were undertaken for our 
tongue. Nothing would contribute more to concise and 
elezant writing.”—Blair’s Lectures. 

London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Pa- 
ternosier-row ; and T. Boosey a: d Sous, Broad-street. 

New Botanical Work. 
In a few days will be published, 
1. A NATURAL ARRANGEMENT of 
BRITISH PLANTS, according to their 
moutval relations to each other, ax potnted ont by JUS- 
-_? 





SIKU, DE CANDOLLE, BROWN, and other scienti- 
fie Botanists ; ineInding the PLAN TS eulfivated for Use ; 
with their Characters, Differences, Synonyms, Places of 
Growth, Time of Flowering. and a Sketch of their Uses 
To which is prefixed, an Introduction to Botany, in 
which the Terms newly introduced are explained and 
illustrated by Figures. _By SAMUEL FREDERICK 
GRAY, Lecturer on Botanv, the "Materia Metica, and 
vaaer Chemistry. In two large vols. 8vo. with 
2 fies. ; 

2. SYNOPSIS of BRITISH MOLLUSCA ; being an 
Arrangement of Bivalve and Univalve Shells, according 
fo the Animals inhabiting them, intended as an Introduc- 
tion tothe Study of Conchology, ithistrated with Plates. 
By WILLTAM KLFORD LEACH, M.D. In 8yo. 

*,*, Same Copies wil] he beautifully coloured from 


ature. 
Published by Paldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Paternoster- 
row, London. 








Dublin, 


Tn royal 18mo. price 10s. 6d. elegantly printed, 
N HISTORICAL GUIDE to ANCIENT 
i and MODERN DUBLIN. By the Rev. G. N, 
WRIGHT. Iilustrated by 17 Engravings of the prin- 
cipal Views and Buildings, after Drawings made OX prens- 
ly for the Work, by George Petrie, Esq., aud with a new 
and accurate Plan of the City. 
*,* A few Copies, with Proof Iimpressions of the 
Plates, are printed in 8vo. 1/. 10s. 
tit This publication will be found to be eqnally adapt- 
ed.to the Library and the Traveller, since it contains a 
very accurate and minute account of all Public Instiiy- 
tions, whether Boligious, Civil, Charitable, or Scientitic. 
All the Public Buildings of this beautiful City, the more 
Tecent ones of which are noticed in no other work, are 
fully described. The Lists of the principal Collections 
of Pictures, é&e. will be found exceedingly serviceable by 
those who visit that Metropolis. + 
London: Printed for Raldwin, Cradoek, and Joy. 


enone ngtong IXISH MELODIES. 


Tu 1 vol. 1¢no. revised by the Author, the first eight 
Numbers of the a Popular Work, price &s. 

Published by J. Power, 34, Strand, and Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster-row. 

J. Power feels it his duty to announce, that an Injune- 
tion has been granted to him by the Master of the Rolls, 
against W. T. Sherwin, of Paternoster-row, and his 
Agents, from publishing and séfling a Pirated Edition of 
the Meiodies, by Mr. Moore. 

J. Power being the Sole Proprietor of these very Popu- 
lar Works, is determined to protect his Property in them, 
by proceeding with the utmost strictness against all who 
shailinvade his Copyright in any particular. 

34, Strand. 


Fotheringhay and its Castle. 
Illustrated with Engravings executed in a superior style, 
by Storer. In royal 8vo. prjge 158., or demy &yvo. 
rice 7s. 6d. , 
E ISTORIC NOTICES of FOTHERING- 
HAY, in the County of Northampionshire. By 
YNEY, M.A. Author of the Life of 








the Rev. H. K. BONNE 
Dr. Jeremy Taylor. 

Published by Longinan, Hurst, Rees, Orme, aad Brown, 
London. 





In 3 vols. &vo. price 2/. 2s. boards, 

LLUSTRATIONS of BIBLICAL LITERA- 
TURE; exhibiting a View of the History and Fate 
of the Sacred Wri‘ings, from the earliest Period to the 
resent Century: including Biographical Notices of Trans- 
at and other eminent Biblical Scholars. By the Rev. 

JAMES TOWNLEY, Author of Biblical Anecdotes 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 

London. 





In &vo. price 2s. sewed, 
"BXHE EDINBURGH MAGAZINE; or, 
LITERARY MISCELLANY. Being a new S- 

ries of the Scots Magazine, for October, 1821. 

Contents :— Remarks on Mr. Dugald Stewart's Disser- 
tation, exhibiting a general view of the Progress of Phi- 
losophy, &e.— Superstition ; or. the Devil and the Pigs.— 
Upon the present state of the Biblionwnia.— The Chance 
Dinner.—Mary Scott, of Edenknow.—Letter to Lady 
Morgan, by the Reviewer of her ** Italy.”—Pauper Mar- 
riages and Mr. Scarlett’s Bill.—The Powris of Moseke, 
ane rytche plesant Ballaunt, maide be Maistere Jame’s 
Hougge.—Fairy Legends from popular 7 raditions of the 
Danes.—Local Associations of er an Oe 
Byron.—Curious Experiments.—The Pythone-s, &e, de. 
—Literary and Scientitie Intelligence.—Monthly Regis 
ter, &e. &e. : 

Published by A. Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; and 
Longman, Hurst. Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 


(EXHE NEW MONTHLY MAG&AZINE, ol 
N ber Ist, tains, besides the usual Ve 
rieties, the following Original pepers. 

I. The Continuation of Mx, Cauiphells Lets @ 
Poetry.—II. On the History of the Middle Ages, by . 
Sismondi.—I11. Greece.—[V. Gymnastics of the Sind 
ovs.—V. Sunday in Paris.—VI. Modern Pilgrimages 
Auburn.—VI1. ‘On Bats.—VIT}. Grimin’s Ghost.—IX. 
The First Spring. —X. The Cat Painter.—XI. On 
sian and Arabic Literature, No. 1.—XIT. The Raid © 
Ciile Christ.—X 11. The Triton of the Minnows.—XIV. 
Letters from Spain.—XV. Female Cowardice.—X YI. 
Jonatban Kentucky's Journal, No. VI.—XVII. Te 
Lottery.—X VIII. Conversation.—X1 X. Lines addresse 
to Ugo Forcolo.—X X. Cain on the Sea Shore.—X XI. 
Dirge for Mango Pauk.—XXIL. On the Novels of La 

Fayette. — XXIII. Parting —XX1V. German Liters 
‘ture ; the Mines of the Kast.—X X V. Stanzas, * onnet, &c. 
Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. Condnit-sireet. 

















London: Printed for the Proprietors, and Prbtisied every 
Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary G- 
zeite Office, $62, (Exeter Change) Strand, and 7, So"th- 
Moulton Street, Oxford Street; rold alxo by K. — 
borough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill ;and J.Chappe! 
and Sun, 98, Reval Kxchange. 





T. C. Hansard, Trinter, Peterborough-court, F leet-street. 
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